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A 1935 MASTERPIECE! 


‘‘A Dictionary for Boys 


and Girls’’ 
WEBSTER 


Some of the leading features of this crowning 
achievement in dictionary making are: 


A strikingly attractive cover; a new, 
beautiful and effective type page. 


Skillfully edited, in every respect, to 
meet the special needs of school 
children. 


Easily understood definitions—based 
on many thousands of classroom tests 
in all types of schools throughout the 
nation. 


A carefully selected vocabulary of 
38,500 words from materials actually 
read and used by pupils in the middle 
and upper grades. This vocabulary 
was checked against the standard word 
lists, 

The large blackface type for the entry 
words, and the clear type and spacing 
for the definitions assure easy use and 
prevent eyestrain. 

Richly illustrated with more than 1,600 
pictures, also eight color plates. 


YEAR’S “best seller” (1935) was WILL 
RoceErs, by P. J. O’Brien, with an Apprecia- 
tion by Lowell Thomas. Published September 
23; over 450,000 copies sold in three months. 
Price postpaid, $1.00. 


~ 
NORMALLY women live longer than men. 
On the other hand, famous men live longer 
than famous women. An analysis of the lon- 
gevity of 2,668 eminent men shows that their 
average age at death was 67.8 years while that 
of 670 eminent women was only 60.7 years. 

“— 
OF the 26 states in which books are state- 
adopted, 17 of them are using one or more of 
the J. Russell Smith geographies. In the re- 
maining 22 states the Smith geographies (HOME 
FoLks, WorLD Fo.iks, AMERICAN LANDS AND 
PEOPLES, FOREIGN LANDS AND PEOPLES, and 
OurR INDUSTRIAL WORLD) are used in literally 
thousands of schools. 

“—— 
EXCLUDING national anthems and 
hymns, the only musical piece that audiences 
honor by standing while it is played is the 
Hallelujah Chorus of Handel’s ‘‘Messiah.”’ 


a 
MORE than one hundred titles, including the 
greatest child classics as well as distinguished 
new books, supplement THE NEw WINSTON 
READERS, THE READING Hour, and THE NEw 
SILENT READERS, to comprise the Winston 


Want full information? 
— 
LIKE figures? Jesuit Clavius, in France, calcu- 
lated that there are 585,261,767,384,976,664,000 
combinations of the alphabet. Which suggests a 
myriad of words...and...THE WINSTON SIm- 
PLIFIED DICTIONARY... with its modern word 
list and every word defined so clearly that its 
use and meaning can be instantly understood. 
— 
THERE is only one active volcano in the 
United States—Mount Lassen, California. 
Ct et al 
THE study of history and its inter-relation- 
ship and integration with social studies should 
be continuous from the first to the eighth grade. 
Have you examined the Winston History Pro- 
gram, starting with STORIES OF AMERICAN Pio- 
NEERS in the third grade, with separate books 


Reading Program. 


Single copy, $1.20 postpaid; class supplies, 
$0.90, plus transportation charges. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 
300 Pike Street 


for each grade, and ending with AMERICA, OuR 
Country for the seventh and eighth grades? 


The JOHN C. W | N S yA e@) N COMPANY 


Mow York WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~— PHILADELPHIA PA. 


Chicago 
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of only $55.00 to $60.00. 


THE SPRING TERM 


Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College 


March 30 to May 29—Nine Weeks 


WiLL AFFORD EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES to teachers and others who desire to 
obtain a half semester’s college work toward a degree or certificate at an expense 


CoursEs WILL BE OFFERED in every department of instruction. 


For Spring Term Announcement and Schedule of Classes Address 


H. L. DONOVAN, President, Richmond, Kentucky 








1936 SUMMER SCHOOL OPENS JUNE 8 




















a~~, Important Notice ,~~ 5 


Every elementary teacher who 
wishes to promote a good pro- 
gram of Physical Education 
will want a copy of 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FOR 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
by N. P. Neilson and Winifred Van Hagan 
€ 


Here in ONE BOOK the teacher will find a 
complete course of study containing graded 
programs of games, rhythmical activities, 
folk dances, stunts, athletic events, etc. 
Adopted by three states as a required text, 
recommended by many others, it is without 
question the best book now available. 

&vo., cloth. Illustrated. Music $2.00 

(Special discount on quantity orders.) 

&) 


Send for a copy “ON APPROVAL” 
Kindly give school affiliation when ordering. 


Our new complete catalogue of books on 
Health, Physical Education, Sports, Rec- 
reation, Dancing, and Pageantry will be 
sent postpaid on request. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Publishers Since 1838 
67 West 44th St. New York 


Nes Nerhos Rettot Not Pot Notes Not Not Notot Na NodS 


OOO OV DAD D R Mrrs 


Student Rates to “My Old Kentucky Home” 


Due to many requests coming from school and 
college students, expressing a desire to visit ‘My Old Kentucky 
Home” and its park, My Old Kentucky Home Commission has 
made it possible for students when they have as many as 
twenty in their group, a reduced rate of ten cents each. The 
regular admission fee being twenty-five cents for adults and 
ten cents for children under twelve. 

Many of our schools of Kentucky and neighboring 
states are taking advantage of these reduced rates, coming in 
large groups bringing their lunches and spending the entire day 

on our grounds, visiting Bardstown and its many places of 
(Signed) 


Mrs. J. W. ARNOLD, 


Hostess’, 


interest. 





Patronize Our Advertisers 
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To Educators 
EDWIN CARLILE LITSEY’S 


THE FILLED CUP 


These’prize win ning poems just published 
sparkle with the genius of this Kentuckian 
as does its beautiful gold and green fabri- 
koid cover. 

















$1.00 POSTPAID 
Write Today for Free Descriptive Circular 
The STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


220 South First St. 








Louisville, Ky. 
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SUMMER SESSION OF 1936 


University of Cincinnati 


Plan now to make your summer count. Cincinnati offers 
the facilities of a great urban university, yet with classes 
of moderate size (average class membership in 1935 was 
eighteen), and the personal guidance you need. The four 
terms listed below make possible as long or short a period 
of study as you may wish. 


INTERSESSION 


June 8—June 20 




















An intensive course of two weeks on ‘‘Educational Philosophy,” offered by 
Dr. Boyd H. Bode, of Ohio State University. Two hours credit. May be 
elected independently. 


TWO REGULAR TERMS 
June 22—July 28 and July 28—August 29 














One hundred courses in Liberal Arts, Education, and Applied Arts. Demon- 
stration elementary school, including kindergarten and first seven grades in 


ol and first term. Students taking work in the Intersession and both regular terms 


ny can complete substantially one semester’s work. 


EIGHT WEEKS’ TERM 
June 15—August 8 


Eleven courses in science, including complete laboratory work. Eight 
credits. 


RECREATIONAL PROGRAM includes summer season of grand opera, tennis, 
swimming, lectures and recitals, excursions. Dormitories for men and 
women, Commons. Guidance towards degrees. Complete university 
facilities. Use coupon below to secure complete information. 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, Director, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send illustrated booklet and complete summer session announce- 
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The Educational Clock 
Was Not Turned Back 


THE RECENT session of the legislature 
looked with disfavor on many of the 
bills offered by persons who would change 
the School Code. Altogether there were 
about forty bills offered for enactment. Of 
this total there were only four which 
passed and these were of a minor character. 
One of them was an enabling act, giving 
third class cities the right to organize a 
retirement system. Another provides for 
the payment by the State of the cost of 
obtaining an M.A. Degree by Negroes who 
must go out of the State to get such a 
degree for the reason that there is no Negro 
institution in the State which confers this 
degree. A third act provides that no mem- 
ber of a board of regents may have more 
than one relative on the payroll of the 
college of whose board of regents he is a 
member. The fourth and last of the amend- 
ments to the code requires independent 
districts in fifth and sixth class cities to 
provide ten months of school service and 
also to furnish tuition and transportation 
to pupils who desire to take the eleventh 
and twelfth years of work, when these two 
years are not given in the district. The 
amendment also provides that such dis- 
tricts shall provide schools for Negroes 
living within their boundaries. 


Two bills of major proportions offered as 
amendments to the code failed to pass. 
One of these, the bill providing for the 
popular election of county superintendents, 
isin the nature of a perennial. It comes up 
in every session. In former years the politi- 
cians had it introduced as a ‘‘trading’”’ 
measure. It still serves the same purpose, 
but it now usually originates in the mind of 
some disgruntled or disappointed individual 
who wants to get some superintendent out, 
or who wants to get in himself. 


In every instance the motive for intro- 
ducing this reactionary type of legislation 
is so obvious that mature and impartial 
judgments experienced no great difficulty 
in accomplishing its defeat. 


The second bill of major importance 
which failed of enactment was sponsored 
by a group who had no thought in mind 
but that of supplementing incomes of 
certain county officials whose incomes had 
been reduced by the repeal of the sales tax. 
Persons who were drawing a salary of over 
four hundred dollars per month were 
perfectly willing to have their losses 
replaced from the income source of teachers 
who were drawing but little over four 
hundred dollars for the entire year. 


The inconsequential volume of school 
legislation passed at the recent regular 
session represents the smallest amount of 
tinkering with the school laws that we have 
had in many years. This however is no 
guaranty of a trend. The next session 
will undoubtedly have among its member- 
ship some who will want to reduce 
the standards of certification, or change 
the method of choosing superintendents, 
because in the one case some deserving 
friend or relative needs a job but cannot 
qualify, or in the other case because 
politics creeps into one county and poisons 
its school system when ninety per cent of 
the other counties have no such conditions. 


One obvious obligation of our profes- 
sional organization stands out clearly and 
distinctly. That obligation is to remove 
the causes which motivate these selfish 
unscrupulous, and unethical promoters of 
retrogression. If there are men in our 
profession who stoop to the unethical 
practices of the cheap politician to procure 
their election to position, we, as a profes- 
sion, Owe it to ourselves and to the child- 
hood of our State to rid ourselves of all 
such. If there are men who levy an assess- 
ment on their teachers to procure the 
election of a favorable school board, it is 
our moral and ethical and professional duty 
to discountenance such men and to let the 
public know exactly where we stand. 


The legislature of Kentucky has a right 
to expect of our profession that when we 
enter its councils seeking legislative favor 
for the advancement of education that we 
come with ‘“‘clean hands.” 


~{7r 
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HON. PAT NEFF, former Governor of Texas and 
now President of Baylor University, will deliver the 
opening address of K. E. A. convention on Wednes- 
day evening, April 15th. 





So long as any of our members resort to 
undignified methods to secure appoint- 
ment, just so long can the legislature and 
the public point at us the accusing finger 
of scorn, and just so long will we have to 
hang our heads in shame and acknowledge 
our guilt. 

The school law of Kentucky is all right 
and we as a profession have no business to 
permit a few unprofessional individuals to 
bring it into disrepute. The Kentucky 
Education Association and every other 
educational group in the State should turn 
“thumbs down” on any man or woman 
who deliberately prostitutes the high pro- 
fession of teaching to the diabolical 
purposes of the political parasite. 

There are only a few places in Kentucky 
where the education of childhood is being 
crucified on the cross of moral and educa- 
tional incompetency. It is the duty and 
should be the purpose of our profession to 
throw the powerful searchlight of publicity 
upon every one of these Calvaries and drive 
from our ranks these contemptuous cruci- 
fiers of the idealism of childhood. 


The Kentucky Association of 
Colleges and Secondary 
Schools Is Organized and 

Launches a Guidance 
Program 


By Otis C. Amis 


Assistant Director in Charge of Vocational 
and Community Activities, National 
Youth Administration for Kentucky 


FOR SOMETIME there has been a feeling 
among those in the field of higher educa- 
tion, as well as those in the secondary field, 
that the secondary schools should be 
included with the Kentucky Association of 
Colleges and Universities. Only this year 
has that idea found expression in the actual 
organization of a new association known as 
“The Kentucky Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools.”” The old associa- 
tion of colleges and universities gave way 
to the new organization and H. A. Babb, 
president of Morehead State Teachers 
College, was elected as the first president. 
At the first annual meeting of the new 
association it was voted unanimously to 
include all secondary schools regardless of 
accrediting rating or type of school organi- 
zation. Membership in the new organiza- 
tion does not imply accrediting relationship. 


The formation of this new association is a 
great step forward in the integration of a 
school program throughout high school and 
college. The biggest obstacle to a unified 
curriculum and a guidance program has 
been removed by the inclusion of secondary 
schools in the same organization with the 
colleges and universities. 

If education is to prepare people for liv- 
ing, the biggest possible service that can be 
rendered by educational institutions is to 
find out the capabilities of individuals and 
to help them find their places in industry 
and society. This is not exclusively a 
college function. For many, the secondary 
school is a finishing school and for those who 
remain in school the secondary school 
serves as a preparatory school for college 
training. These two functions of the 
secondary school require that it be included 
in any well-rounded guidance program. 

The new association of colleges and 
secondary schools has taken cognizance of 
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the necessity of guidance and has provided 
for the appointment of a guidance com- 
mittee. The first function of the new 
committee will be to determine the guidance 
needs for Kentucky and on the basis of 
such needs to set up a guidance program. 
The association of colleges and universities 
had provided for the administration of intel- 
ligence and achievement tests. This com- 
mittee has been discontinued but its 
functions are to be included in the functions 
of the guidance committee of the new 
association. Dr. J. B. Miner, head of 
the Department of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, was appointed as chair- 
man of the new committee. Dean J. J. 
Oppenheimer, University of Louisville, who 
was chairman of the co-ordinating testing 
committee will be a member of the new 
guidance committee. 


It is no indictment against the educa- 
tional system to say that a guidance pro- 
gram has long been needed, not only in 
Kentucky but in most of the states of the 
Union. Asa result of the failure to provide 
for proper guidance, wrong emphasis has 
been placed on the curriculum in many 
instances, consequently, many youths have 
left school because they failed to recognize 
the need for training in the subjects offered 
by the schools. The Federal Government 
has recognized this weakness in the educa- 
tional systems of the states and is providing 
anemergency agency, to wit: The National 
Youth Administration, to fit into the 
breach and provide training for those who 
have not been properly provided for in the 
educational program. 


In Kentucky 94,400 such youths must be 
aided and provided for, in so far as facili- 
ties are available, by the emergency pro- 
gram of the Federal Government. By a 
carefully planned program of guidance; an 
integrated curriculum through high school 
and college and a whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion of all agencies interested in the educa- 
tional welfare of the future citizenship of 
the State, it is hoped that social and 
industrial maladjustment may be elimi- 
nated. 


Hamilton said of democracy: ‘‘Democ- 
racy is a great blind beast unable to guide 


IF and AND 


F YOU can hold 
A teacher’s job 

Or any place 
That has to do 
With future men, 
You owe to them 
The duty high 
Of being square. 
If you can stoop 
To unfair things 
And get your place 
By doubtful means 
You ought to leave 
The place you have 
And give it up 
To some fine soul 
To whom a child 
Can point with pride 
And say ‘I'd like 
To be like him.” 
It’s just too bad 
For any boy 
To have to know 
That this one man 
Who teaches him, 
Or heads the school, 
Is just a cheap 
And flimsy sham 
Whom no good boy 
Can emulate. 


W. P. K. 





itself.” This is true only to the extent of 
the blindness of the citizenship of the 
democracy. So long as that citizenship is 
not directed in its training, it will be unable 
to guide itself in carrying on the functions 
of the government. The biggest service the 
new association of colleges and secondary 
schools can render is to study the problems 
of guidance and work out means of directing 
the youth of Kentucky in their training so 
that each individual will be developed to 
his maximum capacity for contributing to 
the social and industrial welfare of this 
State. 





ATTEND THE Kk. E. A. CONVENTION 


APRIL 


15-18 





Teacher Training 
From the High School Administrator's Standpoint 


By WALTER C. JETTON, 
Principal Tilghman High School, Paris, Kentucky 


HIS PAPER makes no claim to be the 
result of an exhaustive study of the 
subject of teacher training. The short 

time allowed for its preparation made no 
such study possible. The request that I 
have a place on this program was accom- 
panied by the suggestion that the discus- 
sion include the program of the State 
Department from the standpoint of one 
who uses the product of the teacher- 
training courses. Included was the further 
suggestion that I give some impressions 
that have come from my own experience. 
Obviously the discussion must be somewhat 
general in its nature. 


There are at least two schools of thought 
on the subject. The one stresses the value 
of highly specialized training in the field 
of teaching, the other holds that a broad 
and liberal education is the major qualifi- 
cation to be sought in preparing one to 
teach. All agree that it is important for 
the teacher to know how to teach if she is to 
succeed in the profession. There is, also, 
ng disputing the fact that a thorough 
knowledge of subject matter is an indis- 
pensable adjunct of good teaching. The 
“how” and the “what’’ are both major 
considerations in a program of teacher 
training. 

In the new teacher-training curricula as 
set up under the authorization of the new 
school code, the value of both points of 
view is recognized. Provision is made in 
the curriculum leading to the Elementary 
Certificate for special training in the 
elementary field. Educational psychology, 
methods, the fundamentals of elementary 
education, child psychology, and super- 
vised teaching are all given a place as 
requirements. English, social science, 
natural science, mathematics, health, art, 
and music are required as content courses 
in furnishing the background and founda- 
tion for the professional work. 

*An address delivered before the First Annual Meeting of 


the Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, January 11, 1936. 


In the four-year curriculum leading to 
certification in the field of secondary educa- 
tion, two majors of twenty-four hours each, 
and one major and two minors of eighteen 
hours each are required. The certificate 
thus obtained entitles one to teach only in 
the high school, while the elementary 
course certificates one specifically for 
teaching in the elementary field. The 
intention here is that the high school certif- 
icate shall qualify for teaching only in the 
field of one’s major or minor work. How- 
ever, the law places no such restriction. 
Eighteen hours in professional courses has 
been set up as a requirement for this 
certificate. 


There are those who say that the thirty- 
hour requirement and the eighteen-hour 
requirement in professional courses are too 
much. Teachers are divided on this point. 
So are administrators. However, we should 
say that the requirement is in line with 
that of other progressive states. 


For the Provisional Elementary Certifi- 
cate, Kentucky requires two years of college 
work, and thirteen hours of professional 
work. For the Standard Elementary Cer- 
tificate one must have four college years 
and thirty hours in education. New York 
state issues the first on three years work 
and thirty-six hours of education. The 
renewable certificate comes with four years 
of study. 


While the requirements for our High 
School Certificate are four years work, 
eighteen hours in education, and two 
majors, Or One minor and two majors; New 
York issues a comparable certificate on 
four years of approved college study, 
eighteen hours of professional work, and 
eighteen hours in each academic course 
that one wishes to teach. Both Kentucky 
and New York require a year’s graduate 
work for a Standard High School Certifi- 
cate. California has the highest standards. 
A four-year college course, with eighteen 
hours in education for the ‘‘general elemen- 
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tary certificate,’ plus the additional re- 
quirement of six hours in a California 
teacher-training institution, including a 
course in public education in California. 
North Carolina requires four years of 
training beyond the high school for the 
elementary certificate, eighteen hours of 
professional subjects to be included. New 












ding to Jf Mexico requires three years of training 
‘educa. [§ beyond the high school. Oregon is, in effect, 
rs each, raising the requirement for the elementary 
ighteen —f certificate from two years to three years. 





The tendency is to raise standards every- 
where. California now requires a year’s 
graduate study for teaching in its high 
schools. 















The The test of time will surely lead to modifi- 
Certif- cation of required hours of professional 
in the courses. It may come in either direction, 
How. up or down. It is my opinion that when 
iction, modification does come, it should be made 
es has in the light of teacher-experience and not 
r this wholly from the viewpoint of those who 

administer. Who is better prepared to 

hirty- determine the value of the course than 

1-hour those who take the course and then go out 

re too and find themselves weak or strong as the 
point. result of such study? 

hould The responsibility for certification of 

with teachers is now centered in the State 





Department of Education. Again this is in 
line with modern trends and best practice. 
Doctor Falk of Columbia University says 
that centralization of certificating authority 



























is a definite trend. It makes for uniform 
years regulations and helps to assure a rapid 
York raising of standards. All the more progres- 
work sive states have similar practice. But after 
The all certificates are still issued on the basis of 
years the completion of a specific curriculum, 

the accumulation of a definite number of 
High college credits. College hours earned can 
ork, never assure Kentucky a corps of effective 
two teachers. Holding a certificate does not 
New necessarily mean ability or fitness to teach. 
on But entering a college, pursuing a teacher- 
idy, training curriculum, and doing a reason- 
and able amount of work does win, in nearly 
irse every Case, a certificate to teach. 
cky President Swain of the North Dakota 
late State Teachers College, in a discussion of 
tifi- this problem, asserts that, ‘‘Not only do we 
rds. give certificates to many who are unfit for 
een successful teaching, but we seem often to 
en- give them first consideration when it comes 






Much truth, he says, is 





to employment.”’ 
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found in the statement, ‘‘there is a teacher 
and a half for every school, but the half 
teacher gets the school.’”” How does the half 
teacher get the school? Practical politics! 


In a study of teacher-turn-over made in 
Illinois by Lewis W. Williams of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, his investigation included 
between five thousand and six thousand 
teachers. He found that the causes of 
change in position varied widely. Profes- 
sional factors ranked first, but closely 
followed by economic factors, geographical 
factors, and political factors. ‘‘Geographi- 
cal factors,” being interpretated, simply 
means the teacher lost her job because a 
local girl got a certificate to teach and 
wanted the place. Qualification and experi- 
ence mean nothing, the local girl needed 
the job and got it. ‘Political factors’? may 
mean any one of many things. It surely 
does mean that the training of the teacher 
was not the determining factor in the 
selection of the teacher employed, nor was 
lack of training the thing that caused the 
other teacher to lose her job. 


What is the remedy? Not educating 
school board members nor attempting to 
render their consciences more sensitive to 
the call of duty. The task is too great, as 
all of you who are experienced in public 
school work will testify. I know a city 
superintendent who not many months ago 
had one of the members of his school 
board say to him, “your job is a purely 
political one.’’ And a friend of mine told 
me of a school board member who recently 
told a county teacher that for twenty-five 
dollars she could have a position in his city 
schools. And lest she think his price a bit 
high, he added, ‘“‘you know it takes three 
votes to elect and the other members want 
ten dollars apiece.” Thus you see his was 
a bargain price—only five dollars. 


I repeat, your remedy does not lie in that 
direction. For months a certain superin- 
tendent has been plagued and be-deviled 
by local citizens who are making an effort 
to place in the school system a local girl 
who has a certificate to teach granted by a 
teachers’ college. A certificate to teach 


means, in the minds of the public, that she 
is qualified to teach. And it ought to 
mean just that thing. But it doesn’t. And 
requiring a four-year college course and a 
college degree isn’t going to solve the 
And accumulation of credits 


problem. 
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acquired through four years of sitting in a 
college classroom, singing in the glee club, 
playing on a football team, or attending 
fraternity dances, isn’t going to make a 
teacher. Though I grant you that any one 
of these activities, moderately and properly 
indulged in, might help in the process of 
such preparation. 


My old mother told me a good many 
years ago that I couldn’t make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear. And it’s true. Yet state 
universities, church affiliated schools, and 
teachers’ colleges continue to labor assidu- 
ously in that futile effort. It is immoral, 
if not positively criminal, for teacher- 
training institutions to train and certify to 
the qualification of persons who by inferior 
physical, mental, and spiritual traits are 
forever unfit for the high task of molding 
the life of a child. 


The opinion seems rather general among 
those who have given this matter considera- 
tion, that, in order to make our teacher- 
training program effective, there must first 
be careful selection of the material to be 
trained. Some of the best but also some of 
the least promising now enroll for teacher- 
training courses. E. A. Cross develops 
this point in the December issue of The 
Atlantic, in what he describes as ‘‘Painless 
Education.” He says: 


“These young people who become 
teachers are drawn from all the levels of 
society and all kinds of homes and sur- 
roundings. Some of them come from home 
influences which have indelibly stamped 
them with the marks of intelligence and the 
instincts of good taste, refinement of 
speech and manners, and an inescapable 
sense of duty. These become the real and 
invaluable body of teachers who shape the 
lives of the children whom they teach.” 


In sharp contrast to this he presents 
another picture: ‘Consider a thousand 
high school graduates in any one of the 
states. The average intelligence of those 
who enter the teachers’ colleges is not in 
the highest bracket, as you would wish and 
expect. The intelligence level of prospec- 
tive teachers is not alarmingly low, but it 
is perceptibly lower than that of the univer- 
sity students who expect to enter some of 
the other callings—engineering and law, 
for example—though higher than the intel- 
ligence rating of students in schools of 
dentistry and agriculture.” 
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In drawing a parallel between the doctor 
and the teacher, the author continues: 
“Like the physician, the teacher is dealing 
with human material every day of his life— 
the doctor with mind and body, mainly 
body, the teacher with mind and body, 
mind first. The teacher’s successes con- 
tribute to the permanent well-being and 
happiness of the children—and to the 
permanent advantage of society. The 
coroner and the undertaker often dispose of 
the doctor’s mistakes; but the mistakes of 
the teacher are projected into society as 
permanent liabilities or menaces. And so 
subtle and insubstantial is the influence, or 
lack of it, of the individual teacher that 
responsibility for failure, or credit for a 
great success, can seldom be ascribed to 
any One man or woman. 


“If the teachers’ influence upon the lives 
of the young in their schools is as important 
as all this, it would seem that common pru- 
dence would require the teachers’ colleges 
to survey the present needs of the schools 
of a state, to estimate the immediate 
future needs, and so admit to the colleges, 
to be trained for the teaching profession, 
only enough to fill the vacancies likely to 
occur naturally during the years when 
these students are to be graduated, making 
due allowance for emergency vacancies and 
vacancies caused by the removal of many 
incompetents. And, having given author- 
ity thus to limit the number of students 
in preparation for teaching, it would seem 
that the state would not only permit these 
colleges to select only the most intelligent 
and those most promising in character and 
personality for this high service, but would 
strictly require them to make their selec- 
tions of students on the basis of those 
specifications.” 


I do not think that education itself is 
minimized by Americans, but the contribu- 
tion of the teacher is minimized. Theorize 
all you will—but the fact remains that 
services are evaluated in terms of salary 
received. And such evaluation has not 
elevated the status of the teacher. 


Harry S. Ganders in a recent issue of the 
Nation’s Schools, suggests that this situation 
is the natural outgrowth of our pioneer 
days when there was little formal education 
—and little thought given to education in 
general. Out of this lack of education 
there somehow grew a feeling that anyone 
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so fortunate as to have secured any educa- 
tion should certainly be qualified to practice 
medicine, to preach, or to teach. Doctors 
and lawyers with the help of state legisla- 
tures have dispelled the idea that just any 
| college graduate can practice law or 
medicine. Heretofore state laws have pre- 
scribed teachers’ certificates, but on the 
basis of absurdly low standards. Until 
recently in our own State, eighth-grade 
graduates were securing certificates to 
teach, and I use the word “secured” 
advisedly, for they are still held on to and 
are being used. 


While the doctors and the lawyers were 
protecting their profession by legislation, 
such action came but tardily in the field of 
teaching. A college course was a college 
course and anybody who had studied Latin 
could certainly teach it. There are college 
curriculums devoted almost exclusively to 
drawing or home making, to the problems 
of chicken raising, or digging coal out of the 
ground. Specialized educational functions 
are thus recognized in these and other 
fields. But read the credentials of college 
graduates who swell the army of so-called 
available teachers, and it is not uncommon 
to find the absence of a single course in 
history, sociology, economics, and the 
literature of the English language. The 
truth is the majority of American univer- 
sity graduates have not taken a single 
course in either art or music. Many 
would-be teachers have effectively avoided 
all courses in science, subjects that might 
reveal to them some of the elementary 
facts about the world in which they live. 


To be sure there are in contrast to these, 
a group of professionally trained teachers. 
These have taken college courses designed 
to explain the nature of our society, its 
science, its culture, and its art. Such have 
even included in their college curriculum 
courses about children, what they are and 
how they learn. 


But the idea persists; anybody can teach 
school. The fault lies in the fact that the 
incompetent, the unfit, morally and other- 
wise, have been certificated to teach. And 
the public sees what it sees. Without the 
rigid enforcement of strict standards of 
admission to the teacher-training curricula 
our task is as hopeless as that of the mytho- 
logical gentleman who tried to sweep back 
the oncoming tide with a broom. 
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But we can’t keep boys and girls out of 
teachers colleges simply because there is a 
doubt about their ability to develop into 
good teachers. Perhaps not, but we can 
direct them into courses and types of study 
better fitted to their abilities, and thus do a 
service to the individuals concerned and to 
society in general. If there is uncertainty 
about it, it is better to have an individual 
directed to a vocation where his mistakes 
will not prove so costly. There are avenues 
in which the traveler comes in contact 
with only inanimate things. These will be 
safer for the doubtful case. If it should be 
the life or career of one against the many, 
the choice is obvious. 


After the curricula are planned, and those 
who are to take the training have been 
selected, there remains the problem of the 
teacher who is to teach the teachers how 
to teach. 


College teachers need to use in practice 
a few of the good methods that they deal 
with daily as theory. In all of my graduate 
study, and not one hour of it was done in 
Kentucky, I recall now only one teacher of 
education courses who consistently prac- 
ticed good, modern pedagogy. Some of 
the poorest teaching I have seen I have 
found in college and university classrooms. 
Lectures and more lectures; perfect ex- 
amples of vessels-to-be-filled type of 
teaching. Often the better way to take a 
professor’s course is to read his book. Thus 
his scientific theories are not nullified by 
his utterly unscientific practices. Why in 
the name of high heaven should prospec- 
tive teachers be forced to learn all of their 
good teaching methods in a three-hour 
practice-teaching course? By daily contact 
with perfect exemplars and _ practical 
exponents of the art of teaching, good 
method should be so instilled into the 
student by the end of a four-year course of 
college training, that practice teaching 
should be for the purpose of enabling the 
student to perfect himself in the art and 
science of instructing, rather than to learn 
elementary functions. Imitation is a power- 
ful urge in the lives, not only of children, 
but also of mature persons. I rode in 
automobiles many hours and many miles 
before I ever took hold of a steering wheel. 
One day I returned from an extended stay 
away from home and found that our family 


(Continued on page 46) 





Kentucky’s Forgotten Child 


By Homer W. NICHOLs, 
Director Division of Special Education 


HE KENTUCKY Education Com- 
mission recommended a Division of 
Special Education in the Depart- 
ment of Education. This recommendation 
has become a law of the Commonwealth, 
and the Division now has supervision of 
special programs for handicapped children. 


The education of the handicapped child 
is a function of all governments. I believe 
we can proceed upon the principle that 
special education is a public responsibility 
and all governments, local, state, and 
federal, should participate in making it 
available to this forgotten class. 


True American philosophy in education 
proclaims equality of opportunity for all 
children regardless of maladjustments. 
Within the century education has become 
America’s largest business, but it is only 
recent that society’s obligations to under- 
privileged groups have been recognized in 


the light of modern education. The educa- 
tional trend today is toward the solution 


of social problems. The recent Social 
Security Act provides for more than $30,- 
000,000 for handicapped children. Special 
education for handicapped groups is a 
rapidly developing phase of our education 
program. Besides the State institutions 
for handicapped children, many city school 
systems including Louisville, Lexington, 
Paris, Covington, Ashland, and others 
have made some special provisions for such 
children. Ninety school systems, with 
federal aid, are providing special training 
for underprivileged pre-school children. 


The State, boards of education, and 
State educational institutions should con- 
sider their responsibilities for the handi- 
capped child as equal to their responsi- 
bilities for the normal child. 


Although the Constitution specifically 
implies that the General Assembly shall 
provide for all children, whether normal or 
abnormal, ‘“‘an efficient system of public 
schools,’’ Kentucky has made special pro- 
visions for less than one-fifth of her handi- 
capped children who are unable to attend 
or make satisfactory progress in the public 


schools. This army of handicapped chil- 
dren will, one day, become an army of 
adults. Shall they be a contributing part 
of the social order, or shall they become 
liabilities that will drain the resources of 
society? Shall Kentucky spend part of the 
public money to train them for social effici- 
ency, or shall the State later be required to 
spend a greater sum for almshouses, 
hospitals, reformatories, and prisons in an 
attempt to protect society and reform the 
handicapped adult? 


The handicapped child is certainly an 
economic factor. An intelligent considera- 
tion of this alone would force the State to 
double its efforts to bring to him those 
facilities which will help him to realize his 
maximum capacity despite his handicap, 
The conception of educational opportunity, 
however, should not be limited to the 
economic aspects alone. If the educational 
philosophies of Dewey, of Kilpatrick, of 
Bode, of Rugg, and others agree in any one 
phase more than in another, it is in the 
emphasis that is placed upon the child and 
upon his welfare as a child. Happiness, 
contentment, adjustment, achievement— 
these are some of the key words which 
apply to the education of every child. A 
two-fold service, then, is the cornerstone 
upon which any program of education is 
built that considers the special needs of the 
handicapped pupil—service to the child 
and service to society—and both are para- 
mount in the welfare of the State. 

We found in the recent census, complete 
in only eight counties, seven hundred 
forty-nine handicapped children, mostly 
homebound cases, receiving no educational 
benefits. This does not include those who 
are so handicapped they are not making 
satisfactory progress in the regular schools. 
These children have never had any educa- 
tional advantages. They cannot even read 
and write, though mentally sound. 


On the basis of this partially complete 
census we now have in Kentucky approxi- 
mately seven thousand mentally sound 
children including only those unable to 
attend school not able to read who are not 
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List AND CLASSIFICATION OF PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN BETWEEN 1 AND 21 UNABLE TO ATTEND 
Pustic SCHOOLS IN EIGHT COUNTIES—EDUCATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 














— 


Fayette | Laurel 


Boone 


Jefferson 
(excluding 
City of 
Louisville) 


Gallatin | Crittenden Kenton 








Total number listed....} 192 63 


175 84 


19 17 








Number above six with 
no education 89 17 


103 23 





Number of H. S. gradu- 
ates . 13 10 


1 2 








CLASSIFICATION AS TO PuysICAL DISABILITIES 








Pike | Fayette | Laurel 


Boone 


Jefferson 
(excluding 
City of 
Louisville) 


Gallatin | Crittenden Kenton 





Number of blind or de- 
fective vision 


27 





Number of deaf or hard 
of hearing 


19 





Number of cardiacs.... 


19 





Number of Tuberculosis 


13 





Number of speech de- 
fectives.... 


31 





Number affected with 
infantile paralysis 25 10 


























0 0 0 27 10 








receiving their per capita share or the 
$10.95 guaranteed them by the Constitu- 
tion. This is neglected discrimination 
against that forgotten group of helpless, 
neglected, handicapped children. 


A handicapped child from birth to three 
isa medical problem. From three to sixteen, 
if left handicapped, is a two-fold problem, 
medical and educational. After sixteen, 
this person becomes a three-fold prob- 
lem, not only medical and educational, but 
also an economic problem unless rehabili- 
tated and made self-supporting. Rehabili- 
tation through vocational training is a new 
phase of the educational system. This new 
idea contends that not only should voca- 
tionally handicapped people be trained, 
but that the training be specifically adapted 
to the needs of the individual. The 
Federal and State governments provide 
rehabilitation service because it is sound 
economic business. It is essentially a social 
remedy. It helps unfortunate people to 
help themselves. It fits them for a liveli- 
hood. It adds to the productive power of 


the Commonwealth. Being included in the 
recent Social Security Act, it is now firmly 
established as a policy of governments. 


The Division of Special Education has 
supervision of programs which reach the 
forgotten child. Like the lowly Nazarene 
and the program provided for Him as 
recorded in biblical history. 


As Jesus’ father was a working man, it is 
likely that He lived in a house with only one 
room, with no floor, except the earth. 


Jesus may have learned to read at the 
village school held in the Synagogue. The 
lessons were from the Old Testament, but 
Jesus never had a Bible or school books. 


This lowly Nazarene never wrote a book nor 
painted a picture, yet there has been more 
written about Him and more pictures painted 
of Him than any other person. 


Some call it the ‘‘New Deal,” in educa- 
tion. I prefer to call it the ‘Old Deal,” of 
the lowly Nazarene revived and made new 
again. 





Improving Instruction in Work- 
Type Reading 


By Mary BRowNING 
Supervisor of Primary Grades 


URING the school year of 1934-35, 

an intensive reading program was 

organized and carried out in the 
elementary grades in the Louisville public 
schools, which resulted in a marked im- 
provement in the technique of teaching 
work-type reading. 

Current teaching practices in this type of 
reading instruction could not be obtained 
solely through the general supervisors, so 
the principals were called upon to assist 
in making a survey of practices used by the 
teachers in their own classrooms. 


Through the able assistance of Dr. C. A. 
Rubado, assistant superintendent in charge 
of Elementary Education, Dr. W. T. Row- 
land, Jr., director of the Department of 
Research, and his assistant, Miss Gertrude 
Moderow, the problem of organizing a set- 
up was worked out. Their help in the 
devising of instruments and measures used 
in collecting and disseminating information, 
and their leaderships in guiding the 
principals who were to play an important 
part in the program influenced in a large 
measure the success of the experiment. 

The following check list of abilities, 
adapted from a similar list used in Minne- 
apolis and described in the Eighth Yearbook 
of the Department of Superintendence, was 
used as an instrument in measuring 
emphasis or purpose in each lesson. 


The first step in the use of this list 
consisted of a demonstration given espe- 
cially for principals by one of the general 
supervisors, at which time each observer, 
the superintendents, supervisors, and prin- 
cipals, used the check list in evaluating 
the lesson, and noted the various abili- 
ties in operation. At the close of the 
lesson, a comparison of specific abilities 
emphasized by the teacher and checked by 
each observer was made. It was highly 
gratifying to see that in many instances a 
close agreement was noted. 

Further practice in the use of the check 
ist was afforded through the use of a set 


AND BONNIE C. HowArpD, 


Supervisor of Intermediate Grades 


of stenographic lessons which had been 
prepared by teachers and_ supervisors, 
These lessons, one from each grade, 
emphasized definite types of reading 
abilities. During a special meeting the 
principals were asked to read the lesson 
and select the major objectives and also 
other important abilities which had been 
stressed by the demonstrator. Here again, 
a high per cent of agreement in their selec- 
tion of objectives was found. This practice 
meeting was followed up with numerous 
observations of teachers by both principals 
and supervisors in their respective buildings. 


In the hope of stimulating a more 
thoughtful type of study on the part of the 
teachers, the check list was not put into 
the hands of the teachers during this first 
period of observation. As a result, teachers 
searched diligently through current profes- 
sional texts for suggestive helps. McKee’s 
“Reading and Literature in the Elemen- 
tary Grades,’”’ proved to be very illumi- 
nating. Many principals encouraged their 
teachers to make out independent check 
lists for classroom use. 


About six weeks were devoted to this 
period of independent study on the part of 
the teachers. During this first period, the 
principals observed at least two reading 
lessons in every classroom and used the 
check list to evaluate the lesson. The 
observations were followed by carefully 
planned conferences with each individual 
teacher. At the end of the first period, 
each principal sent into the Central Offices 
a composite tabulation of the observations. 


At the beginning of the second period of 
six weeks, the check lists were placed in the 


hands of all of the teachers. Since they 
had been thinking and reading along the 
line of objectives, abilities, and skills in 
reading, the check list, containing a 
detailed list of objectives, became more 
than a mechanical instrument. It became 
a well defined guide for planning a lesson, 
as well as an aid in evaluating instruction, 
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CHECK-LIST OF OBJECTIVES IN READING 





Principal— . Teacher. 








School 


Dates of Observations Grade and Section Taught 
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r selec- f D a O 
ractice 
merous | THe ABILITY TO UsE MATERIALS EFFECTIVELY AND ECONOMICALLY 
ncipals REQUIRES: | rae 
Idings 1. Ability to recognize book or story by its title 
a 2. Ability to use table of contents 
more : pre ved to — while maintaining good posture 
of the . Ability to alphabetize 
‘ he a. Learning the names of the letters 
T into b. Learning the relative position of letters in the alphabet; telling 
IS first what letter comes before or after a certain letter 
achers c. Learning to group words alphabetically by their initial letter..... 
rofes- a: — with proper care 
‘Kee's . How to turn leaves and find pages 
-men- . The necessity of having clean hands 
lumi- . How to open a new book properly : 
their . How to mark the place when not reading 
E When one may write in a book 
check . How to pack books on shelves 
. How to use the illustrated fly leaves intelligently.............. 
° . The importance of taking care of books 
) s ra . : . 
this 6. Ability to help in making and reading a chart 
rt of a. A sentence and composition sense 
|, the b. ‘‘Living in the content”’ 
iding . Reading a sentence silently before reading aloud 
i . Recognizing the location of a sentence 
| A . Reading this chart as a whole 
1€ . Locating sentences in terms of meaning, ‘‘The sentence that 
fully tells where Billy went,” etc 
‘dual . Reading from left to right and down the page 
riod h. Thinking gh ogi a group + symbols _— express some 
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fices i. Finding specific phrases or words and matching same to identical 
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d of : Leg place -_ following the one who is reading........ 
. Using a liner or marker 
| the . Judging where a sentence should be cut into parts 
hey . Remembering the missing sentence from the chart holder 
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dies II THe ABILIty TO READ RAPIDLY WITH UNDERSTANDING REQUIRES: 


, a 1. Ability to employ rhythmic and rapid eye movements............. 
ore a. Wide eye span—seeing several words at one time 

ime b. Few pauses or fixations to a line 

on c. Few regressive movements 

mil d. Word knowledge 
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OBJECTIVES 
OBSERVED 








ing 





OBJECTIVES 


PER CENT OF TOTAL 


OBJECTIVES OBSERVED 


FIRST LESSON 
SECOND LESSON 








. Ability to read without vocalization, lip movement, pointing with 
finger, and accenting with head 
. Ability to read by phrases rather than words 
. Ability to skim 
. To find a given thing 
. To find the answer to a question 
. To verify an anticipatory idea 
. To interpret a picture 
. To find words that begin and end alike 
. To locate a certain necessary point 
. To prove or disprove a statement 
. To see how the story differs from another similiar story previ- 
ously read 
i. To find additional pictures 
j. To find out how the story ends 
k. To find a similar story in another book 
. Ability to read under pressure of time 
. Ability to recognize words independently through phonetic analysis. . 
. Ability to recognize words through the context 
. Ability to enlarge the meaning vocabularies 
. Ability to recognize a phrase or sentence or paragraph as a thought 


. Ability to recognize paragraph unity (to find and delete a sentence 
that does not belong there) 
. Ability to locate needed information quickly and accurately 
. Ability to follow directions 
. Ability to associate phrases on cards or at board with phrases in book. 
TOTAL 


THE ABILITY TO SELECT AND EVALUATE MATERIAL NEEDED REQUIRES: 
1. Ability to find facts or material which aid in solution of a problem 
(questions) 
. Ability to determine the relative importance of different statements. . 
. Ability to form valid conclusions by reasoning from facts given in a 
selection 
. Ability to secure meanings and relationships from progressively 
longer reading selections 
. Ability and disposition to appreciate a lead and to initiate further 


. Ability to select materials appropriate for dramatization 
. Ability to find important details 
TOTAL 


THe ABILITY TO ORGANIZE WHAT Is READ REQUIRES: 
1. Ability to identify relationships between concepts requires: 
a. Classifying words and phrases as to meaning or form 
b. Associating sentences that mean practically the same thing. . 
c. Recognizing and associating sentences similar in meaning but 
different in form 
d. Discriminating between words different in meaning but similar 
in appearance 
Associating pictures and sentences or phases 
2 Ability to reproduce sentences in sequence 
3. Ability to outline (best pupils) 
TOTAL 

















PER CENT OF TOTAL 
OBJECTIVES OBSERVED 
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OBJECTIVES 


OBJECTIVES 
OBSERVED 





om 





PER CENT OF TOTAL 
OBJECTIVES OBSERVED 


FIRST LESSON 
SECOND LESSON 








Vy ABILITY TO READ ORALLY WITH APPRECIATION, INTERPRETATION, AND 


SKILL REQUIRES: 
. Ability to enunciate clearly 
. Ability to pronounce correctly 


. Ability to read fluently 
. Ability to interpret emotions of characters 


SID Ue Wb 


wide reading 


. Ability to listen attentively, sympathetically, and courteously 
. Ability and disposition to memorize selections that are personally 


valuable 


. Ability to use and apply facts acquired in the selection 
. Ability to use imagination in interpretations of illustrations 


. Ability to appreciate humor 
. Ability to tell the story 


. Ability to stimulate comments or to make running comments on the 


story . 
. Ability to keep his audience in mind 


. Ability to answer questions on story as a whole 


. Ability to use leisure or library time well 
TOTAL 


. Ability to read in a pleasing, well-modulated voice 


. Ability to visualize and depict scenes or actions 
. Ability and disposition to enlarge and enrich experience through 























COMMENTS ON OBSERVATIONS 




















During this second period, many demon- 
strations were given in the city. At times, 
the general supervisors’ meetings were 
given over to a demonstration in reading 
which emphasized one particular major 
objective on the check-list. Regular grade 
teachers demonstrated these lessons at 
meetings which were held outside of school 
hours. Sometimes three lessons were 
held simultaneously in one building. The 
observers were allowed to choose the type 
of lesson which they wished to see. The 


check-list was used by the teachers in 
evaluating the procedure. Following the 
demonstration, the general supervisor con- 
ducted the discussion in one of the groups. 
She was assisted by principals who had 
been asked to evaluate the lesson and lead 
the discussion in the other two groups. 

Much time was devoted to a discussion 
of reading at individual faculty meetings 
conducted by the principals of the schools 
in the city. These discussions were based 
on extensive reading and research done by 
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; 1 
the teachers along some particular line. all s 


Many times, demonstrations were taught 
by a particular teacher in the building and 
this lesson was used as a basis for faculty 
discussion. Each principal again observed 
every teacher at least twice during this 
second period. A third period, similar in 
practice and procedure, ensued. 

Aside from the favorable results, as was 
indicated by an objective testing program 
given at the close of the experiment, it may 
be stated with assurance that teachers in 
Louisville are using more intelligent 
methods, objectives are more clear-cut, and 


greater stress is being placed on proper ; 
study habits. There has been a direct “> 
transfer of the effects of this program to the defe 
teaching of the social studies, and other §j °” 
subjects of the curriculum. skill 

The joint meetings of the teachers. follo 
principals, supervisors, and superinten. 9 1 
dents have been a source of great help to JJ neW 
all as they have met together with open J new 
minds to come to a clearer and a more § ing, 
uniform understanding of how to improve § jmn 
reading instruction. These meetings have prac 
given unity and force to the program ina new 
way that has been markedly successful. 
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What Is Cultural Education? i? 
the 
By HAROLD BENJAMIN, aga 
University of Minnesota wr" 
NCE upon a time a certain excep- ful. Those who lacked the skills of horse. ff va! 
tionally superior man of the Old clubbing, fish-catching, and tiger-fighting Jj >" 
Stone Age gathered a sufficient could not survive in that environment. my 
supply of food to pees himself a brief rest So the thoughtful father resolved that ri 
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and comforts of life for themselves after tion program was initiated. Other men of 
they had grown up and he should be gone observed the thoughtful father’s scheme th 
from them on the final death trail. He and imitated it, generation after genera- bi 
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he thought of the ways in which they could the essence of education was learning to te 
acquire those things. club wild horses, catch fish with the bare nn 
Now, in that part of the world and in aap and defend oneself against the ol 
those days, there were many wild horses saber-tooth tiger. cl 
on the neighboring plain, the local streams In time, however, events conspired to T 
abounded with fish, and the great saber- rob this educational system of its useful- li 
tooth tiger took his toll from all trails. The ness. Slowly but inevitably the conditions Pi 
wild horses were stupid; they could be run _ of life in that locality changed. The climate Us 
into a trap and clubbed. The fish were became wetter, dense forests grew up, and o 
sluggish; they could be caught with the the wild horses went west to dry, open 
bare hands. The saber-tooth tigers were country. The fish in the streams got too t! 
afraid of fire; they could be fought off with shy and agile to be caught with the bare P 
a flaming torch. Successfulmenknew how hands. The glaciers edged down from the ¢ 
to do these things, and all members of the north, and the cold, damp winds gave the t 
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all succumbed. To live now it was neces- 
sary to snare rabbits, to spear fish, and to 
defend oneself against the woolly bear. A 
new curriculum was needed. A new set of 
skills was required. Children had to 
follow a new program of education. Some- 
how or Other, if they were to survive in the 
new environment, they had to learn the 
new subjects of rabbit-snaring, fish-spear- 
ing, and bear-fighting, and because the 
imminent shadow of death made men 
practical they taught their children these 
new skills. 


But there were wise old men in the tribe 
who still insisted that the children should 
also learn how to go through the motions 
of clubbing wild horses, catching fish with 
the bare hands, and defending themselves 
against saber-tooth tigers. The wise old 
men said that while it was true that these 
motions no longer had direct, practical 
value they did have certain indirect, 
broad values which made them very 
important, even more important than 
actions which brought in a daily measure 
of food, skins, and safety. To go through 
the procedure of clubbing non-existent 
horses made the children strong, to pretend 
they were catching fish with the bare hands 
made them agile, and to put themselves 
in a posture of defense against extinct 
tigers made them brave. Thus a system 
of general cultural education was developed 
and tradition made it a sacred thing. It 
was fixed in the life of the tribe. 


Many generations later certain members 
of the tribe acquired so much wealth that 
they did not have to hunt for a living. They 
hired others to do such work for them. 
They did not think it necessary therefore to 
teach their children the practical subjects 
needed in the work of the tribe but only the 
old cultural, ennobling subjects of horse- 
clubbing, fish-grabbing, and tiger-fighting. 
These things constituted the essence of a 
liberal education. They were thought to 
purify and elevate the mind. Their very 
uselessness came to be regarded as a mark 
of an inner, mysterious virtue. 


In time a special class of men devoted 
themselves to the teaching of these old 
cultural subjects. As professors of horse- 
clubbing, fish-grabbing, and tiger-fighting, 
they constituted a guild of theirown. They 
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bent their efforts to make more refined, 
complex, and precise the uselessness of 
their subjects. Instead of being abashed by 
the fact that they had themselves never so 
much as touched a wild horse, wet their 
feet in a fish stream, or laid eyes on a saber- 
tooth tiger, they were proud of having 
escaped rude contact with the practical 
roots of the disciplines they professed. They 
looked with scorn on teachers who taught 
pupils actually to do something of practical 
importance. 


Occasionally some wild-eyed radical 
would declare that cultural education was 
only practical education that had gone to 
seed, but he was usually howled down 
rather quickly and easily by the professors 
of the noble subjects. 


* * * 


This fable has no stated moral, but there 
are some people who claim even now that 
horse-clubbing, fish-grabbing, and saber- 
tooth-tiger-fighting are still taught. The 
names of the subjects have been refined a 
great deal, however. The old names were 
too practical. 


A Dream That May Come True 


SUPPOSE the 30,000,000 boys and girls 

in our public schools today were learning 
under some form of self-government— 
learning to govern themselves, to adjust 
themselves to their social environment, to 
acquire some technic in the art of human 
relations, to recognize the social, economic, 
industrial, and political problems of their 
own times, to be interested in these prob- 
lems, and to be inspired to have a part in 
solving them. 


Then, indeed, our democracy would 
never again become stagnant, our political 
institutions would never again be controlled 
by demagogs and bosses, and we would 
never again be under the leadership of men 
selected by accident or political expedience 
—for we should have available in every 
community people who had the capacity 
and the training for leadership. Thus the 
dangers that beset democracy would be 
averted or minimized and its ideals approach 
realization.— From Tomorrow’s Americans 
by A. O. Bowden and Ida Clyde Clarke. 





Kentucky’s Needs in Physical Education 


By M. E. PotrTeEr, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


T IS perhaps expedient to consider briefly 
the past activity and present status of 
the secondary school program of physi- 

cal education in Kentucky before discussing 
some of the present needs. 


Following the World War, Kentucky 
educators and legislators were obviously 
much aware of the findings made public at 
that time concerning the status of the 
physical health of the draft age male of the 
United States. The results of the military 
medical and physical examination pre- 
sented us with the fact that there was 
something sadly lacking in the physical 
development of our citizenry, and we see a 
definite reaction in State school legislation 
when something like twelve to fifteen 
states passed compulsory physical educa- 
tion laws for their respective schools from 
1918 through the early twenties. Ken- 


tucky was one of this group and we have 
the Morris-Reynolds Law passed in 1920, 


by the State legislative body. Some have 
taken this requirement seriously and at- 
tempt to meet it. Others see in this law 
only the minimum requirements and have 
established and administered physical 
education programs which are all compre- 
hensive and educationally sound. There 
are others that according to their own 
statements do not know the law exists, and 
when made aware of the regulation they 
submit as their offering an interscholastic 
athletic program which very frequently 
provides physical education for less than 
ten per cent of their students. 


For information concerning the present 
status of physical education in our secon- 
dary schools, I refer to a thesis presented 
for the Master of Arts Degree at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky by Claude H. Jones. 
Mr. Jones’ thesis is a study of physical 
education in the secondary schools of 
Kentucky with a suggested State program. 
Briefly stated, the study reveals the 
following: An extremely low percentage 
of schools possess efficient and comprehen- 
sive programs of physical education; very 
few school administrators supervise the 


examination and classification of students 
for physical education activities; the facili- 
ties for physical education are exceptionally 
poor and those which are available are 
designed to further only the interest of 
interscholastic athletics; and finally that 
the majority of teachers of physical educa- 
tion activities are poorly trained and are 
selected on the basis of their achievements 
in producing winning interscholastic athlet- 
ic teams. 


As to the present needs for physical 
education in the secondary schools of Ken- 
tucky, one has but to consider the out- 
comes and present results of our secondary 
school program in terms of our educational 
aims and objectives to be made aware of 
the situation. Physical education is no 
longer considered a separate and distinct 
phase of educational procedure. It is not 
education of the physical, it is education 
through the physical. The word physical 
is an adjective describing the way of the 
educative procedure. I believe too many 
of us define physical education in the terms 
of physical culture or physical training. We 
had physical culture in the 1890’s; briefly 
stated, it had to do with the development 
of the muscles; how strong are you? How 
much can I lift? Increase your strength 
ten-fold in ten lessons—ten dollars; that 
is physical culture. In 1900 we had 
physical training. We changed from the 
development of great strength to a desire 
for skill. The acrobat, the juggler, the 
toe dancer, these are exponents of physical 
training. Today, we have physical educa- 
tion. Education by means of physical 
activity. 

So that we may get on common ground 
in our consideration of the importance of 
physical education in the school program 
of our State, I refer to that much-referred- 
to list, ““The Cardina! Principles of Educa- 
tion.”’ It is my firm belief that a well 
executed program of physical education 
contributes to all of these principles as 
much as any other one school subject or 
part of the program. Suffice it to say, 
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that there is available objective evidence 
concerning the values of physical educa- 
tion which give us the following: (1) Partic- 
jpation in physical education activities 
stimulates growth; (2) physical education 
influences the rate of gain in height and 
weight; (3) physical education aids in cor- 
recting dysmenorrhea; (4) there is a definite 
relationship between physical proficiency 
and scholastic achievement; (5) participa- 
tion in athletics is not detrimental to health 
or scholastic standing; (6) physical educa- 
tion develops abilities and traits not dealt 
with by the traditional classroom subjects; 
(7) physical education improves posture; 
(8) the most favorable opportunities exist 
in physical education for developing desir- 
able character traits; and (9) unusual 
possibilities exist in physical education for 
affecting normal personality adjustments. 


There are certain ones of the Cardinal 
Principles to which physical education 
makes outstanding contributions, and to 
which many of our traditional secondary 
school subjects make comparatively little 
contribution. These are—health, worthy 
use of leisure, and citizenship and ethical 
character. I shall endeavor to point out to 
you how a well administered program of 
physical education contributes to the 
attainment of these principles. 


The adage that ‘function makes struc- 
ture’ is too frequently exemplified in 
biologic processes to admit of refutation. 
The consensus of expert opinion of biolo- 
gists upon the topic is objective proof of the 
high correlation existing between status or 
maintenance of health and _ regulated 
physical activity. Dr. F. R. Rogers has ex- 
pressed the opinion that since the method 
of physical education is large-muscle 
activity, it—‘‘cannot escape health as a 
prime aim and the improvement of the 
functions of circulation, respiration, diges- 
tion, elimination, endocrine glands, neural 
organization, posture, and motor skills, as 
prime objectives if only because it uses 
large-muscle exercises as its program of 
activities.” 


Although science and its allied profes- 
sions have increased the longevity of life, 
decreased child mortality, and done much 
to conquer communicable and contagious 
diseases, there is still much to be done to 
increase the physical status of the American 
citizen. That all is not physically well 
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with America is revealed by the following: 
(1) Seventy-five per cent of our twenty-two 
million school children have physical 
defects which are potentially or actually 
detrimental to health; (2) draft statistics 
showed that over thirty per cent of the 
manhood of this country were physically 
unfit for military service, and this for males 
between the ages of eighteen and thirty 
when if ever a man is physically fit he 
should be; (3) Life Extension Institute 
statistics show that deaths in the United 
States are on the increase between the ages 
of forty-five and sixty. Perhaps more 
important than the mere statistics, the 
Life Extension Institute says that the 
reason for this is the decrease in outdoor 
life and vigorous muscular activity. 


Since 1900 we have developed the 
national diseases of physical, mental, and 
nervous breakdowns from which adults are 
dying. We adults are cracking under the 
present strain due to the type of om 
present civilization. America with its dirt 
roads, new lands to cultivate, forests to fell, 
and manual labor to do is gone. And gone 
with it are the odd jobs, the chores, and 
games of childhood. Once we individuals 
created, made, and finished a whole product, 
now we are machine attendants with one- 
minute operation to perform. No longer 
do people get physical activity in their 
work and growing boys cannot get physical 
activity through the bucksaw, milking cows, 
or walking to school. And so I say to you, 
as secondary school administrators, if you 
are going to fit the youth in your schools 
for a normal and healthy life, you must give 
consideration to principle ‘‘Number One,”’ 
namely health. It heads the list; that it is 
at the tail end as far as results are con- 
cerned is the belief of some persons today. 
Too many have looked upon the health 
principle as merely a matter of an occasional 
lecture on personal hygiene, or the routine 
health inspection by the school doctor or 
county health nurse, with the records from 
such neatly and carefully filed away, 
never to be touched by human hands again. 
Physical education is the way of health. 
If our adolescent boys and girls who are 
living in a high-tensioned, high-powered, 
high-voltage age are to have an oppor- 
tunity for quiet adjustment of the human 
organism into the outside world, we must 
provide within our secondary school pro- 
gram some subject which will aid them on 
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their way. Physical education in a well 
executed program is that subject. 


The second Cardinal Principle tof[which 
physical education makes a unique and 
profound contribution is: worthy use of 
leisure time. That this principle is un- 
doubtedly of greater importance today 
than ever before is obvious. You are all 
aware of the decrease in the hours of work 
for the individual. I myself, in my early 
thirties, have seen within my span of 
memory the twelve-hour day decreased to 
ten, to eight, and now to 30 to 40 hours per 
week. Boys and girls in the first years of 
junior high school will graduate from senior 
high school in 1940. The speed of life will 
be greater then than now. Many of you 
moved along dirt roads at four miles per 
hour behind old ‘‘Dobbin” and thought you 
were going places; today our youth moves 
along concrete highways at sixty miles per 
hour. What are you as secondary school 
administrators doing to help your students 
adjust themselves to these many leisure 
hours? Boys will work only 30 to 40 hours 
per week, they will have 40 to 50 hours of 
free time; is your school program meeting 
only the first half, their work time? Some 
educators today say our big task is not to 
educate for the working hours, but to 
educate for the leisure hours. There is 
much evidence both in history and in 
everyday happenings in your local com- 
munities to substantiate this belief. Our 
boys and girls must have recreational 
interests and desires when they leave our 
schools. Physical education with its pro- 
gram of sports, games, athletics, stunts, 
rhythmics, and outing activities is one of 
the means of providing worthy use of 
leisure time. And it serves a dual purpose 
in that it keeps the individual physically 
fit as well as occupied during leisure hours. 


Lastly, may IJ call to your attention the 
contributions physical education makes to 
your principles of citizenship and ethical 


character. There are many leaders of the 
present day who express the belief that our 
present dilemma of social and political 
affairs as well as our economic depression 
is a direct result of the application of 
principles of good citizenship and character 
as interpreted by the “man in the street.” 
Certainly there is much to be said about 
the spirited elements of cornpetition and 
intolerance that have fired recent genera- 
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tions of us humans in our pursuit of worldly 
goods. : 


Citizenship and character education are 
potent factors of our secondary school 
program. To neglect them is a disgrace to 
the school concerned and an injustice to 
the pupil. The procedure of teaching such 
vital subjects is frequently a serious prob- 
lem to many administrators. That they 
cannot be taught as specific academic sub- 
jects is generally agreed upon. We may 
make a pupil learn the “Star Spangled 
Banner,” “The Gettysburg Speech,” and 
even parts of the Constitution of the 
United States, but the learning of these 
does not necessarily make him a good 
citizen. We learned that during the 
World War. We-can tell a boy right from 
wrong, make him learn the Golden Rule, 
and the Code of a Good Sportsman, but that 
does not assure us that his character will 
be of the best. It seems to me that the 
One vital factor many of us miss in trying 
to put citizenship and character training 
into our education process is that these 
elements are learned or acquired in real 
life situations, not in the formal classroom, 
which is an unnatural environment for a 
child or youth. It is to the playground 
and the gymnasium we must go to find 
real life situations for our youth, and here 
it is that we have our great opportunities 
for teaching those factors that go to make 
of the boy and girl a good citizen of coura- 
geous character when adulthood is attained. 


It is my contention that the urge, the 
power or impulse that makes one boy steal 
a banana off the huckster’s cart and 
another steal third base is exactly the 
same, barring the element of hunger. The 
motivating factors in either case are the 
desire to excel, to be chased and escape, to 
get social approval of one’s immediate as- 
sociates. And in the same sense, the gang 
or the team have as their basic principles 
the same drives or urges. As to whether a 
boy will steal the banana or third base, 
whether he will be a member of a gang or a 
team is largely dependent upon his oppor- 
tunities as furnished by his environment 
and the leadership that is available. A 
well organized and an all-comprehensive 
physical education program provides the 
opportunity for desirable environmental 
opportunities and worthwhile leadership. 
That many of the numerous problems of 
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— can anticipate numerous problems of dis- 
r will cipline which not infrequently involve 
t the juvenile delinquency, stealing, and vices of 
rying a major order. And until we make some 
ining provision for the training of our future 
these citizens in character and gocd citizenship 
real we may well expect to have the possibility 
isdane of a boy and his leader being shot at and 
for a killed or crippled for life, when merely 
ound trying to be outdoors where the Creator 
find meant for a boy to be, enjoying nature and 
here good companionship in a scenic and whole- 
ities some environment. 
1ake As school administrators you have the 
ura- problem of training the adults and citizens 
ned. of tomorrow. If you want them to live the 
the good life, enjoy happiness and be contrib- 
teal utors to a civilization that is going for- 
nail ward and not backward, you must give 
the some thought to that part of your cur- 
Phe riculum which has to do with the three 
the things I have discussed; namely, health, 
to worthy use of leisure and citizenship, and 
an ethical character. Physical education is the 
ng medium for this part of your school pro- 
los gram. If you are to use it at its best, it is 
- my belief that three things must be done. 
Se. First, our present State law must be made 
io more effective, briefly it must be given 
~" some ‘‘teeth.”’ Second, there. must be 
- appointed a supervisor of physical educa- 
A tion whose duties shall be to promote and 
ve enforce a State-wide program of physical 
be education. Third, there must be strict 
al regulations for certification of physical 
>. education teachers. There is no justifi- 
of cation for giving to some college varsity 
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HON. GERALD P. NYE, United States Senator 
from North Dakota, who has achieved distinction 
because of his activities in connection with the 
munitions investigation, will be a headliner on the 
K. E. A. program in April. 





vising and training our boys and girls in 
this important educational field, with no 
other qualification for a teacher and leader 
of youth other than having been a ten- 
second man, the holder of the record for the 
longest run for a touchdown, or because he 
made a basket in an over-time period that 
won the tournament. 

In the words of Goldsmith, 
“Deserted Village,’’ I say to you: 


in his 


‘Aid slighted truth, with thy persuasive strain. 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain; 
Teach him that states of native strength possest, 
Tho’ very poor, may still be very blest; 

That trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the labour’d mole away; 

While self-dependent power can time defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky.” 
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Desirable Study Habits in Grades 
Four to Twelve 


By Noe B. Curr, 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky 


ACKGROUND anp PROBLEMS OF 
THIs INVESTIGATION. A survey was 
made of over 500 relevant contri- 

butions—some speculative and _ several 
experimental—in an effort to discover the 
principles of study most frequently agreed 
upon as important. This procedure yielded 
the 125 study habits generally considered 
prerequisites for effective work. A casual 
examination however revealed that many 
of the principles have been tinged by re- 
search at the university level. Hence they 
may not be golden rules for elementary 
school children. 


PROCEDURE AND RESULTs. 
list containing the seventy-five 


A question 
most 


commonly advocated items was therefore 
given to about 1,250! elementary and 
secondary pupils to determine the study 


habits which are characteristic of the 
highest twenty-five per cent in intelligence, 
in achievement, and in being under-aged for 
given grades. Furthermore these results 
were compared with data for opposite 
groups. Such statistical analyses indicated 
that the following twenty-five questions? 
are differentially significant—i.e., they 
sharply discriminate between the best and 
the worst groups and should be practiced 
by pupils in grades four to twelve. The 
questions, in rank order, are: 


1. Have you a clear notion of the task before 
beginning the work of a particular study period? 


2. Do you make complete sentences while 
writing? 


3. Do you seek to master all the material as 
progress is made from lesson to lesson? 


4. Do you grasp the meaning of a chart or table 
without difficulty? 


5. Do you try to interrupt work at a natural 
break in the printed material, such as at the end 
of a chapter? 


Superintendent Seepeteich, * the Paris City Teachers, and 
ae Sees School Staff of S. T. C., co-operated in this 
study. 

A copy of the entire Inventory, a Key, and Norms will be 
sent (so long as copies are available) to interested teachers upon 
receipt of a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


6. *Do you take notes while reading or studying? 


7. Do you work out individual examples to 
illustrate general rules and principles? 


8. Do you provide yourself with materials 
required? 


9. Do you use facts learned in one class to aid in 
preparing for another? 


10. Do you read each topic in a lesson separately 
until it is clearly understood? 


11. *Are your grades lowered by poor spelling, 
writing, and the like? 


12. *Do you keep a list of unfamiliar words 
which are found in daily readings? 


13. Do you analyze work in order to discover 
weak points? 


14. Do you take notes on uniform paper? 


15. Do you search for the most important points 
while reading? 


16. Do you over-learn the material in a lesson to 
assure its retention? 


17. Do you believe you can do work that has 
been set? 


18. Do you get your lessons alone? 


19. Do you try to weigh evidence carefully 
while reading? 


20. Do you retain well those facts which have 
been read? 


21. *Do you learn by wholes rather than by 
breaking up the material to be learned into several 
parts? 


22. Do you try to sleep, eat, and exercise as 
much as you should? 


23. Do you relate the material read to past 
experience? 


24. Do you make use of reference guides such as 
book indexes, guides to periodical literature, and 
encyclopedias? 


25. Are you willing to work hard? 


*Answered no more often by good groups than by 
poor groups; unstarred items were answered yes 
more often by good groups, 
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Conference of Supervisors and 
Principals of the Department 
of Elementary Education 
of the K. E. A. 


By THELMA E. DRINNON, 
President of Supervisors and Principals 


THE DEPARTMENT of Elementary 
Supervisors and Principals includes all 
State, county, and city principals and all 
State, county and city supervisors and 
directors of instruction, etc., who are 
members of the Kentucky Education 
Association. 


In order that teaching may be effective, 
schools are organized to include teachers, 
principals, and supervisors. A large part of 
a principal’s responsibility is that of super- 
vising the teacher at work in the classroom. 
The supervisor spends most of his efforts 
helping the teacher work more effectively. 
The purpose of supervision, whether by a 
principal or a supervisor, is to improve 
instruction. 

In order to meet the responsibilities that 
belong to both groups, principals and super- 
visors join in a group to advance education 
in Kentucky by studying the problems of 
education. This department aims to study 
the problem of how best to help teachers 
teach more effectively, in order that 
children and youth in Kentucky may be 
served better by our schools. 

There are eleven vice-presidents in this 
department, one to represent each Educa- 
tion District in the State of Kentucky. 
They are as follows: 


First District— 
Mr. J. B. Cox, Clay, Ky. 


Second District— 
Miss Louise Combs, Hopkinsville, Ky. 


Third District— 
Mr. J. S. Davis, Smiths Grove, Ky. 


Fourth District— 
Mr. Allen Puterbaugh, Leitchfield, Ky. 


Fifth District— 


Miss Bonnie Howard, Supervisor Inter- 
mediate Grades, Louisville, Ky. 


Northern District— 
Miss Sara Rives, 1531 Greenup Street, 
Covington, Ky. 


Central District— 
Mr. J. K. Powell, Harrodsburg, Ky. 


Eastern District— 
Miss Minnie Winder, Board of Educa- 
tion, Ashland, Ky. 


Upper Cumberland District— 
Mr. B. E. Rippetoe, Middlesboro, Ky. 


Upper Kentucky River District— 
Mr. D. J. Moor, Jackson, Ky. 


Middle Cumberland District— 
Mr. P. H. Hopkins, Somerset, Ky. 


If you are a supervisor, an elementary 
principal, or one who is acting in such 
capacity, you should write or get in touch 
with the vice-president and become affil- 
iated with this organization. If every one 
would do this and contribute in some way, 
then elementary education in Kentucky 
would be greatly helped. Do not depend on 
some One else to do your share. All of us 
are working for one cause and that is to 
improve the education of our youth. We 
have a great mission and responsibility. 
Do not hesitate to suggest, contribute, 
ask questions, or to offer your co-operation 
to your vice-president. 


Your effectiveness as a leader depends 
upon what you do yourself and on what you 
lead others to do. You can get many 
important tasks done when you take 
advantage of the enthusiasm which people 
develop when they are encouraged to use 
initiative. You can help teachers to under- 
stand the importance of professional organi- 
zation and to take some part in it. Encour- 
age them to become a member of the 
Kentucky Education Association, the 
National Education Association, the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, 
the Association of Childhood Education, 
or the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction. 


The principal is the head of the school 
and upon him depends the success of the 
school. 





Appropriate Publicity for a 
School System 


By i. i. Hm. 
Superintendent of Schools, Lexington, Kentucky 


PPROPRIATE publicity for a school 
system should have news value. News- 
paper reporters and editors will usual- 

ly assist superintendents and principals in 
determining what school happenings have 
genuine news value. The experiment of 
omitting a child’s name from some pub- 
lished list of children who have achieved 
distinction will convince any skeptical 
newspaper man that names of children do 
have news value. On the other hand, 
school men often fail to realize that some 
school events have only limited news value 
and lose what little they have after being run 
once. As in other fields, the unusual is 
more often read than the ordinary and 
expected. 

Publicity pertaining to the routine policies 
and decisions of the board of education and 
the administration should be timely. A 
mimeographed statement of how school 
monies other than taxes are spent, properly 
prepared, and distributed on commence- 
ment night, will be read favorably because 
it is timely. A similar report published in 
July has lost its timeliness and will attract 
few readers. New plans will attract more 
attention in September when people are 
naturally thinking of schools than during 
the summer when the average parent has 
almost forgotten about school problems. 
Usually only one part of a new idea or plan 
should be developed publicly at one time. 
A bond issue may be defeated because 
people do not know where a new building 
will be erected or why. It is better to 
convince patrons of the need of a new 
building and to determine its location some 
months or years before the people are asked 
to pay for it through a bond issue. In 
this way the sole issue presented is whether 
the people are willing to pay for better 
school opportunities. 


Along with the favorable and compli- 
mentary news about the school systems the 


wise publicist will also present the out. 
standing needs of the schools, the factors 
which are unfavorable as well as _ those 
more flattering. Patrons oversold on the 
excellence of their schools are slow to make 
any improvements—why do so when they 
have “‘the best system in the State?” 
Unfortunately, human beings are so con- 
stituted that they cannot detect the month 
or year when a school system or institution 
begins to stand still or slip backward. Only 
alertness to detect weak spots and frank- 
ness in reporting these to the public will 
prevent the smug complacency which is the 
forerunner of retrogression. 


One caution is applicable in a few cases. 
Schools and school men and women can 
be overpublicized so that people first 
lose interest and later develop actual 
antagonism. It is related that on the 
occasion when the Athenians were balloting 
to determine whether Aristides the Just 
should be banished, Aristides himself, 
standing by the voting place, and noting 
that a man was voting to banish him, asked 
why he voted against Aristides. “I am 
tired of hearing Aristides called the Just,” 
replied the voter, not recognizing his 
questioner. More frequently school men 
err in using too little publicity but occasion- 
ally a superintendent or principal gets the 
idea that his achievements and honors, his 
running to and fro over the State in a 
variety of capacities are genuinely impor- 
tant. They may be, but the patrons may 
get tired of it and imagine that he is paid 
to understand and operate efficiently the 
local system of schools. 


Before publicity is of any genuine value 
in advancing the school system there must 
be long-term planning by the board of 
education and the administration. It is 
wise to build the publicity for a year—per- 
taining to other than routine news and 
announcements—around some one major 
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policy or plan of the board of education. 
This requires thought and vision. 


Since the superintendent usually releases 
most Of the publicity he should always 
assign credit for any achievements to the 


proper persons or organizations. This is 
simple courtesy and fairness but also tends 
to keep the superintendent in an ‘‘humble 
and contrite spirit,’? which is good for his 
system, and, we believe, in the long run, 
good for the school system. 


Raceland Independent School District's 
Attendance Program 


By W. TonG WEsT, 
Attendance Officer Raceland District 


HE attendance program for the Race- 
land schools began with plans for a 
complete enumeration of al// children 

inthe district under eighteen years of age. 
Work on the enumeration was started in 
October and continued over a three-month 
period, during which time all other phases 
of the program were kept up to date. 


It was our aim to make this census not 
only complete, but as accurate as it was 
humanly possible to get it. The birth 
dates of all children were obtained, not 
fom old school records nor the school 
enrollment cards, but from birth certifi- 
cates or Bible records actually shown to 
the attendance officer by the parent. Ina 
very few cases, where the family has no 
records, the statement of the parent was 
accepted. 


In order that all trace of doubt might be 
eradicated the Bureau of Vital Statistics 
was consulted in numerous cases, and 
particulariy in those cases where we felt 
that the parent was attempting to mis- 
represent the child’s age in order to circum- 
vent the compulsory law. By so doing, 
several children were given an opportunity 
to further continue their studies who other- 
wise would have been denied this oppor- 
tunity by their own parents. 


The information available from this 
census has been and will continue to be of 
invaluable aid to the Board of Education, 
and the Superintendent in making their 
plans for this current year, and for the 
future. On the first of July the number of 
children of pre-school age was as follows: 


AGE 0 1 2 3 4 3 
28 54 53 60 50 62 


A study of the number of children of pre- 
school age in each division of the district 
shows where the next building program is 
likely to be advisable. Four rooms were 
added to a building in one division of the 
district during the past summer. The 
number of children of pre-school age in that 
division, as shown by the census, was 
particularly large. 


The table below shows the number of 
children, at each age, between the ages of 
six and seventeen on July 1 last: 


Ace 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 
67 72 65 68 81 59 65 58 55 57 56 49 


By careful checking over this table the 
ordering of free textbooks is made much 
easier, and almost placed beyond the realm 
of uncertainty. A further study removes 
guess work when ordering seats, desks, 
equipment, and supplies. With the elimi- 
nation of guess work, said orders may be 
placed more economically, giving the tax 
payers the advantage of the difference 
saved. Other advantages of and uses for 
the complete census are many. 


Since the census is a continuing one its 
benefits are continuous, without the neces- 
sity of repeating the actual enumeration 
periodically. Last year the district was 
divided into sections, and the various rooms 
assumed responsibility for reporting all 
cases of families moving in or out. This 
work was further supplemented by the 
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activities of the attendance officer, who 
covered the entire district practically every 
day. When reports covering moves were 
made, he visited the home and obtained 
the information for the census. 


At the close of the year the attendance 
officer computed the percentage of attend- 
ance for each child and obtained the total 
number of times each child had been tardy. 
A special letter was prepared containing 
some of the pertinent provisions of the 
compulsory attendance law, and at the 
same time providing space for the embody- 
ing of this information by families. A copy 
was mailed to each patron about the mid- 
dle of August. 


In this manner every family received a 
reminder that school would soon open, and 
that certain co-operation on their part was 
necessary. At the same time they were 
provided with the attendance percentage of 
each of their children and the number of 
times each had been tardy during the past 
year. When the individual percentages 
were better than the percentage of the 
system, the parents were congratulated. 


It is really surprising how readily the 
attendance program was accepted by the 
patrons. In only a few isolated cases was 
it necessary to resort to the courts to 
secure proper attendance. That is shown 
by the fact that all children of compulsory 
school age were actually enrolled in school 
shortly after the opening date, and that the 
percentage of attendance for the year was 
93.4 percent. Since no records of attend- 
ance for previous years were on file in the 
office we could not make up any compara- 
tive graphs, but patrons unanimously agree 
that never before had the enrollment been 
100 per cent nor had the attendance been so 
high. 

It should be noted that the attendance 
percentage for the system was reached even 
though quite a few children were forced to 
withdraw due to illness during the first 
months of school, and that they were 
carried on our rolls during the remainder of 
the year as absent. In no case was a child 
under sixteen years of age withdrawn, even 
though in several instances they were 
forced to be absent more than one-half of 
the school year. 


The need for the devotion of some time 
to work of a social service nature was early 
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seen. The plans for this activity were 
readily approved by the superintendent of 
schools, Mr. E. B. Whalin, who at all times 
has been favorable to the development of 
an attendance program instead of curtail. 
ing it by making an office worker out of the 
attendance officer. 


Clothing for many children was obtained 
through the good work of the parent- 
teacher organizations. The home visits 
necessary for its distribution were practi- 
cally all made by the attendance officer. A 
certain amount of explaining was necessary 
to some patrons when the free lunches 
provided through the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration were started. Our 
local relief officials and case workers showed 
a splendid interest in our work, and were 
of very definite help. The local Red Cross 
chapter and the Howard Thomas Post of 
the American Legion also made worthy 
contributions. 


Need for medical attendance soon de- 
veloped and plans were begun for a charity 
clinic for school children. This project was 
taken over and definitely sponsored by the 
above-mentioned post of the American 
Legion. The children received not only 
medical attention, but dental as well. 
Glasses were purchased by the Legion in 
numerous cases. Consider what it meant 
to a child who had not been able to see the 
blackboard from his seat to find himself 
seeing as well as other children. In one 
case a child who was practically blind had 
his sight restored. It was not uncommon 
to see forty or more children present at the 
clinic on Sunday afternoons. The value of 
the service rendered can never be fully 
known. The Howard Thomas Post of 
the American Legion deserves the compli- 
ments of the entire Kentucky Education 
Association. For service rendered the 
community it has already received a 
special citation from the Governor of the 
Commonwealth. 


We feel that the vision of the attendance 
officer cannot be too broad nor his activities 
too limited. It is hoped that his work will 
never degenerate into the sole use of his 
police powers, although they were very 
wisely given him. Rather let him be a 
true ambassador of good will between the 
home and the school, and a leader in the 
community which he serves. 
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Character Education 


By G. GILBERT ROBERTS 


HE CARDINAL Principles of Secon- 
dary Education as formulated by the 
National Education Association com- 

mittee on the reorganization of the Secon- 
dary School are: Health, command of the 
fundamental processes, worthy home mem- 
bership, vocation, citizenship, worthy use 
of leisure time, and ethical character. 

In thoughtfully reading those Cardinal 
Principles over, one is stunned by the 
evidence of neglect of certain ones, namely 
—worthy home membership and ethical 
character. It is the latter to which the 
writer wishes to call attention. 

Until recently America has assumed that 
character is a consequential by-product of 
learning and therefore an indirect responsi- 
bility of the school. During the last ten 
years, in trying to account for our crime 
epidemic, the idea that character outcome 
is a definite responsibility as consciously 
sought in school as arithmetic or English 
has gained momentum. 


Principals and teachers who have caught 
the idea of the new education cannot help 
but feel the responsibility and challenge to 
provide for the pupil an education which 
will bring about desirable reactions in 
later life. 

It seems from a recent survey! that the 
present character education movement is 
uncertain as to theory, largely without 
leadership, and not sure of its direction. 


The question of just how to attack this 
problem is difficult. There seem to be two 
methods of attack, the direct and the in- 
direct. Judging from where we have 
been led by the latter in the past, we are 
forced to try the former, the direct method. 
The question now becomes: Shall this 
direct method be formal or shall it be 
informal. 

This question seems to be answered by a 
very interesting study conducted recently 
in the Denver elementary schools.? 

‘Betts & Hill, ‘Current Practices in Character Education in 
~ Ps ge High School,’ School and Society, 36:154-8. July 


2Anderson, A. H., “Methods in Character Education,” 
jouet of National Education Association, 20:11-12. January, 


The teachers in the Denver elementary 
schools made a survey of character educa- 
tion for one week during which they 
recorded in diaries 1,051 incidents and 
situations having definite character educa- 
tion values. Not more than fifty were of 
the formal direct type. The remaining 1,000 
incidents were of the informal direct type. 
The common characteristic of the 1,000 
incidents of the informal direct type was 
definite teaching for character in situations 
and incidents accompanying the routine of 
the school day. Subject matter provided 
582 such incidents; classroom management, 
273; and extra-curriculum activities, 146. 
Out of the 582 incidents coming from 
subject matter, 515 were furnished by 
English, health, social studies, art, and 
mathematics. 


A further study of the 1,051 incidents, 
subject matter and otherwise, reveals the 
fact that the outstanding contributions 
being made to character education lie in 
the character-building values inherent in 
the newer philosophy of education as a 
whole and in the newer technics which 
have given us the activity, the project, the 
platoon plan, the socialized recitation, and 
the theory of the child-centered school. 


It seems, then, that the Denver schools 
found the routine of the school day so 
rich in opportunities for character building 
that an addition of a formal direct method 
would have been superfluous. 


A character educational program through 
the regular school subjects assumes a new 
significance. It demands principals with 
a desire to make it the policy of their 
school. 


It demands teachers with superior per- 
sonal qualifications and education. The 
teacher will be confronted with the task of 
determining how the regular subjects he or 
she teaches can contribute to character 
development. The teacher must know 
that any useful piece of work well done con- 
tributes to development of character. He 
must realize that an experience of success 
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has a far greater value than that obtained 
from failure. 


This program of character development 
demands a modern and dynamic cur- 
riculum. Any curriculum which is to be of 
the character-building type must make a 
sincere, intelligent, and courageous ap- 
proach to the real problems of living. 


Until our schools, the mirror into which 
we look to see our nation in the future, 
unanimously endeavor to develop character 
in our future citizens we will continue to 
have the unpleasant evidence of undesir- 
able traits of character in them. 
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The Superintendent and the Salesman 


By KENNETH R. PATTERSON, 
Superintendent Mayfield City Schools, Mayfield, Kentucky 


HE VIEWS and opinions expressed in 
these paragraphs are solely those of 
one superintendent regarding the 

salesmen he meets during the general 
course of the year. No research has been 
made and no consensus has been attempted. 
They represent, in short, no careful 
analyses, no studied conclusions—mere 
casual meditations of the writer, they 
attack no ills and set forth no cures. 


There are days when a superintendent 
has little time for more than a few words 
with the salesman, regardless of his goods, 
his humor, or his connections. Again there 
come those days when hours are well spent 
in company with the agent of an unknown 
company whose products probably could 
not be used in connection with any type of 
school. Salesmen are of many kinds. 
They may be classified according to the 
merchandise they offer, as books, engineers’ 
supplies, athletic equipment, etc.; or they 
may be classified as poor salesmen, efficient 
salesmen, experienced, or inexperienced. To 
me, however, salesmen fall into two 
groups—those I gladly hear and those who 
must be heard. 


A superintendent usually recognizes a 
visitor as a salesman before he has an 
opportunity to state his business. A 


glance through the office window frequently 
gives notice of an unwanted visitor or of a 
welcome chat with an informed and very 
pleasing person. Strangers should always 
be heard, for one never knows what fortune 
they bring. Those recognized because of 
previous visits are given the time necessary 
for courteous dismissal or for placement of 
orders for desired goods or services. 


Late in the afternoon of a difficult day, 
the last person admitted to my office was a 
stranger and a salesman. Somehow enough 
energy was forthcoming to give the usual 
greeting and to offer the man achair. After 
this I relaxed for the expected line of sales 
talk. His proposition was heard rather 
listlessly but with increasing interest. 
There being no chance for a sale, business 
was soon concluded, but the conversation 
did not end. For more than an hour this 
salesman was led to divulge rich travel 
experiences. He drew fine pictures of 
famous personages which were the result of 
countless contacts. Before leaving he had 
related a marvelous story of regaining 
physical and mental health, lost through 
the rush of modern living, by a stay in the 
wooded wilderness of the Northwest, and 
of his return to a new task with a new 
philosophy. This salesman will be a 
welcome visitor when he returns. 
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Some salesmen never leave anything 
behind but the duplicate of a bill of goods, 
and many are not privileged to do even this. 
Most superintendents like to do their 
buying among those people who call 
regularly, representing reliable companies, 
and who leave something behind besides 
the sales slip—that intangible something 
by which the poets have said, “heart 
calleth unto heart.’”’ Recently a salesman 
inadvertently dropped a kodak picture to 
the floor. This incident led to a pleasant 
half-hour, for the scene was that of a 
familiar camp south of James Bay in 
Ontario. It was rare recreation for me to 
hear his story. He was ready and eager 
to discuss with a novice the fine points of 
fishing, of boating, and of picture making. 
During the time he was reliving a wonderful 
experience for me, he could have been 
pressing for a sale, or he could have made 
another call. This man probably knows 
other buyers who do not enjoy the sales- 
man who must make a sale and be gone. 
I shall be eager to give him any business 
possible without the asking, for he has 
mastered the fine art of sharing graciously 
and simply the rewards of a rarely rich 
experience in living. 

Enough has been said of the stranger 
making his first call, and we are left to 
comment on the known representative. 
The agents of large publishing concerns 
probably make up the majority of this class 
of sales persons, unless it be those of the 
companies dispensing janitor’s supplies. 
The superintendent soon forms opinions 
of these and favorites soon head the list. 
One, a favorite bookman of my acquaint- 
ance, seldom has anything to push. He 
seems never to try to rush me into a con- 
tract, although surely his manager’s words 
must be fresh in his mind. Always he has 
plenty of information and judgments that 
are acceptable, because I learn the facts 
desired without the ‘‘technicolor’”’ all too 
frequentiy found in the salesman’s view- 
point. He spends a few minutes or many 
and always appears ready to be gone when 
I must attend to other matters. Obviously 
he is truly welcome, and I find it difficult to 
dislike the productions of his company. 
He will allow the talk to drift easily into 
almost any realm, and regardless of the 
topic, he has something to contribute to my 
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information without being ostentatious. 
There is never an evident effort on his part 
to keep me thinking of the books he wishes 
to sell. It is a pleasure to see him ap- 
proaching. 


A salesman who knows his products will 
certainly find a happier reception than one 
who knows only the prices and the dis- 
counts. He should be able to give honest 
and accurate information about his goods; 
more than this, he should know something 
of the manufacturing processes and of the 
raw materials in the event he has an oppor- 
tunity to state these facts. I prefer to deal 
with the man who has genuine confidence 
in his wares and who does not attempt any 
misrepresentation. It is a fatal error for a 
salesman to launch himself upon a faulty 
description of something about which the 
buyer is already well informed. For a 
salesman to remain on my preferred list, 
his merchandise must always meet the 
stated specifications. In return I am 
mindful of the fact that the best price does 
not always constitute the best bargain. 


Among the favorite salesmen of a super- 
intendent may be the one who on each trip 
brings along a new story. Then there are 
those who may be trusted to repeat the 
latest inside news of the profession. Some 
are not slow in bringing attention to a bit 
of gossip. All types of salesmen have 
their say in my office, and many of them 
decide the length of their stay. 


First visits seldom mean sales, for the old 
favorites must be considered, yet the first 
visit may decide whether he will be welcome 
to call again. North American salesmen 
traveling abroad have learned that it is 
next to impossible to drive through to a 
sale at one sitting. Invariably they must 
call again tomorrow, and frequently many 
calls are necessary if the bill of goods is to 
be large. This is quite contrary to Ameri- 
can custom and entirely unnecessary; still 
it has an element that appeals to me. Too 
much pressure builds up resistance and 
kills many sales. I will buy quickly if I 


have needs and the money to meet them, 
but for mutual satisfaction, send the sales- 
man to me who brings a deep and rich 
philosophy of living into my day’s routine, 
a man who, when he has gone, makes me 
glad to say again—“I am a part of all that 
I have met.” 





Value of Periodic Dental Examinations 
in the Public Schools 


By Henry LEE Grant, D. D. S., 
Louisville, Kentucky 


MERSON said, “Be ye openers of 

doors for others.’’ This is the con- 

stant challenge of our teachers and 
educational leaders, along with everyone 
else working for the social betterment of 
mankind. 


The early Arabians made dental health 
education a part of their religion, but only 
during the past twenty-five years have we 
given much consideration to the dental 
health needs and training of our children 
in the public schools of this great and pro- 
gressive country. 


We have not yet gone far in very many 
places. During the past few years, due to 
lack of available funds to finance the health 
phases of school work, we have receded 
somewhat from the advanced position 
previously reached. 


Education is only of transient value 
unless health and health training go along 
with it. Schools and boards of education in 
the past have placed too much stress upon 
mental improvements and not enough upon 
physical education and the correction of 
physical defects. 


It takes time to build and develop an 
adequate health program in any school 
system, and dental health is an integral 
part of a health program. The leader must 
combat inertia and the process of thinking 
that the system under which we were 
brought up was satisfactory. Our educa- 
tional equipment and curricular schedules 
are devised for teaching according to the 
ideas and plans of the past. 


Whatever we hope to de for adults must 
be begun with children, and the ideas and 
the foundation of mental and physical 
health is placed not only in very early life 
but the underpinning is begun in the 
ancestors, generations before. 


As we look into the future today it seems 
apparent that the industrialization of the 
machine age will bring more and more 
leisure time to the generations to come. 


The children of today must be prepared to 
meet the needs of the future, and it seems 
more of them should be prepared to serve 
human needs, in giving greater social 
service to the children and adults of the 
future and to lead the way in such a 
program. 


Any plan of periodic dental examination 
calls for organization and executive ability, 
as well as persistence, to see the job 
through. An accurate and careful follow- 
up system must be devised in order that 
conditions found during the examination 
may be corrected. 


During the examination all teeth to be 
filled, both deciduous and permanent, 
should be charted, also the teeth requiring 
extraction. Allinfections, irregularities, and 
prophylactic needs should be noted and 
notices sent home to the parents advising 
them to take their children to private 
dentists to have defects corrected. This 
should be followed up by the school nurse 
or the teacher and arrangements made, if 
possible, to take care of the children whose 
parents are unable to pay. Statistics are 
available to prove that colds and other 
idiopathic diseases may be controlled by 
thorough cleaning of the teeth and mouth, 
at frequent and regular intervals. 


Surveys show that approximately ninety 
per cent of our population of all ages have 
decayed teeth and that ninety-five per 
cent of our school children have tooth 
decay. Tooth decay means disease has 
entered the body. Howard Brubaker, the 
writer, said, ““The mouth is a show window 
in which the body displays its physical 
wares.”” The heart, lungs, kidneys, and 
other organs are healthy and function in 
accord with the health and function of the 
teeth. The mouth is the doorway of the 
body and should be a fit and safe vestibule 
to guard, receive, prepare, and pass on the 
food needed to maintain normal health. 
We find the children whose attendance 
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records at school are poor, oftentimes are 
those who have bad health records. 

The esthetic and personal hygiene values 
of a clean mouth and teeth are valid 
reasons for the observance of a program of 
periodic dental examination. Lipstick, 
face powder, and perfume do not add as 
much to beauty and personal attractive- 
ness as does a clean healthy mouth, and 
they contribute not one bit to general 
bodily health. The education and training 
of our people is such that they spend much 
more for these cosmetics than they spend 
upon dental care. 

Periodic dental examinations will pre- 
vent the incidence of a great number of 
badly decayed teeth requiring extraction. 
Many teeth erupt with defects which 
require immediate care, particularly the 
six- and twelve-year molars erupting at 
these approximate ages. Parents are not 
yet wholly aware of the fact that deciduous 
teeth should be filled and kept clean and 
healthy. 


The public, parents, and children still 
need education concerning the importance 
of a clean mouth and a good set of teeth. 
The education is best advanced through 
the child. They need to know that 
dentistry does not mean only a matter of 
filling, removing, and replacing teeth. They 
need to learn that prevention is more 
important than cure. When we reach the 
child of today, we reach the parent of 
tomorrow. Parents and children can be 
taught that it is necessary to go to the 
dentist before pain, a swollen face, or a 
broken tooth develops. If children are 
taken to the dentist periodically, beginning 
at the age of four years, they will not 
develop the fear children have who are 
not taken until pain or serious trouble 
has developed. 

I believe that every girl should be taught 
prenatal, infant, and pre-schoolchild feed- 
ing. She should also know general sanita- 
tion, the value of sunlight for growth and 
development, the value of fresh air, 
correct posture, adequate rest and sleep, 
exercise, and mental poise. Children should 


be made physically normal, if necessary, 
and kept as physically sound as possible, 
in order to make them ready for the right 
mental preparation for life. Whatever we 
hope to do for the adult, must be done for 
the child. The greatest good that comes 
to the adult comes to him as a child, and 
proper dental care during the school period 
will reach far into adult life. 

It has been considered proper to center a 
school health program around a May-day 
program, and that is fine, if the health 
program and examinations are begun right 
after school opens and an effort is made to 
reach the objective by May. If the exami- 
nations do not take place well before May, 
there will not be enough time in which to 
complete the work before the end of the 
school term. Let us have our dental 
examinations in the early fall, within a few 
weeks after school begins, and be sure our 
work is complete by May-day. 

There are several objectives which we 
should strive for. We should seek to get 
all children to brush their teeth with their 
own toothbrushes, at least twice daily and 
to get them to eat foods which will 
develop sound teeth and bones. We would 
hope to get all mouths free from decayed, 
abscessed, or stained teeth and to develop 
in our boys and girls the right attitude 
toward the dentist. 

May we prepare our children of today 
against the diseases and stresses of modern 
life, in order to open doors of health and 
happiness, unknown to past generations, 
for them. 


New Books Received 


AMERICAN Book CoMPANY 
“Principles of Teaching.” 
‘Adventures in Dictionary Land’ (Book 1-3). 

Ginn & COMPANY 

“World Writers.” 

Hott PuBLIsHING COMPANY 
“Techniques of Teacher Self Placement. 

UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA PREsS 

“Those Who Dared.” 





Guidance Institute of Jackson, 
County, 


Breathitt 
Kentucky 


By Marie R. TuRNER, 
County Superintendent of Breathitt County 


OR the past two years, Breathitt 
County has held a Guidance Institute 
for county teachers. 

The University of Kentucky sponsored 
these institutes as an extension course and 
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sent one of their best grade teachers to aid 
in the work. Mr. R.S. Proctor, Superin- 
tendent Cravens County schools, New 
Bern, North Carolina, one of the instruc- 
tors, has aided both years in promoting the 
institute, and has had ten years experi- 
ence with a Guidance Program in his 
schools. One of his assistants, Miss Frances 
Wortham, principal of Winston-Salem grade 
school, North Carolina, conducted a modern 
demonstration school in one of the rural 
school districts and the teachers were per- 
mitted to observe the school daily. 


The instructors co-operated in buildin’ 
a unified course which would interpret the 
principles and major practices of guidance. 
This school, also, helped each member of 
the class to work out for her school a 
minimum Guidance Program and a work- 
able time schedule for carrying it out. 


In as much as 107 of the 109 schools of 
the county are one or two room schools, 
the first Guidance Institute in 1934 gave 
special attention to the guidance needs of 
the teachers in such schools, and also to the 
educational aspects of guidance; promoting 
as far as possible the following: 


Study and understanding of the individ 
ual pupil. 


Instruction adjusted to individual abili 

ties and interests. 

More “‘learning-by-doing”’ in the cur- 
riculum. 

During the last weeks of the institute 
two instructors in industrial arts conducted 
demonstration work in industrial arts 
requiring only the simplest material—one 
working with the teachers in the primary 
school and the other with the teachers in 
the upper elementary grades. Keen interest 
was shown in this aid to vitalizing the cur- 
riculum. Numbers of teachers were al- 
ready working in this direction but needed 
help. 

Six semester hours of credit were granted 
by the University of Kentucky for the 
course. Five weeks, six days per week, for 
three college-hour periods daily, provided 
the basis for credit. In addition, one and 
one-half hours per day were given for one 
week, to the instruction of industrial arts. 

The cost to the teacher for this course 
was approximately $25. They arranged 
with the county superintendent to have 
these amounts advanced by the local bank 
and deducted from their salary payments. 

Thirty-two teachers representing thirty 
county schools attended. All teachers at- 
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tended the two-day session of the county 
teachers meeting which followed the insti- 
tute immediately and centered its program 
on guidance. 


In 1935, the institute again met, opening 
the Demonstration School on June 3rd 
and registration for courses on June 10th. 

The purpose of the program was worked 
out in the form of a ‘“Survey’’ under the 
leadership of Dr. Latham Hatcher, presi- 
dent, Southern Woman’s’ Educational 
Alliance, Richmond, Virginia. Their survey 
followed various lines of inquiry. Dr. W.I. 
Gooch of the National Occupational Con- 
ference, New York, made investigations of 
the number of kinds of occupations in 
Jackson. As this is the county seat, it 
is naturally the center of occupational 
activity. 

Through the Guidance Survey in the 
county, each student teacher was supplied 
with an automobile and the records of the 
home and parents of the children whom 
she was to teach during the coming year. 
In order to secure credits, the teacher would 
be responsible for the intimate study of the 
records throughout the institute, as prep- 
aration for her work ahead. 

Projects assigned her were connected 
with these records. Adult education 
workers were expected to utilize similar 
information as part of their study. 

Beside interpreting the basic principles 
and practices of educational and vocational 
guidance, this course was intended mainly 
for those who did not attend the institute 
the previous summer. Although providing 
new material, also, it was concerned with 
showing each teacher how to develop, in 
her school, a Guidance Program helpful to 
each student in attaining his or her best 
development according to the individual 
needs, capacities, interests, and possi- 
bilities. 

Using as a background a simple text in 
rural sociology and the recent ‘‘Economic 
and Social Problems and Conditions of the 
Southern Appalachians,’ the course con- 
cerned itself with a practical application of 
guidance principles in terms of specific 
needs of the young people in the area. It 
was based upon a simple rural economic 
and sociological background and the find- 
ings of the recent survey of the county, 
covering physical, social, and economic 
conditions. The occupational outlook and 


the social, recreational, and health needs 
of the county were given major attention. 


New trends in occupational possibilities 
growing out of programs for road building, 
rural electrification, reforestation projects, 
and other possible occupational develop- 
ments in the county were carefully con- 
sidered as a basis for guiding young people 
vocationally. This course was intended’ 
for those who took the institute work the 
previous summer and for others more 
advanced in guidance work. 


A practical course involving the use of 
tools and various materials suitable for use 
in elementary schools was offered. It was 
intended for grade teachers who wished to 
make industrial arts an integral part of the 
elementary school curriculum. It was 
planned to give a background for and an 
understanding of the organization and 
viewpoint of the modern elementary 
school. This course did not deal with sub- 
jects as separate subjects, but a fusion of all 
factors that give the child a well rounded 
development, the student having the experi- 
ences in planning and organizing material 
for units of work for grades one to six. 
Opportunities were given for observation 
of units being carried out on the different 
age levels. 


The cost per student this year was $22.50 
with the privilege of taking as many 
courses as were approved by the faculty 
jointly. 


The County Planning Council, which 
consists of the leading business men and 
women of the county, through a committee 
is making a study of the income and outgo 
of the county through its lines of business— 
of what is bought and sold to outsiders. 
This is being done primarily to discover 
whether the county could not only spend 
more of its money at home to buy products 
grown or growable here, but by producing 
more, build up a larger trade with the out- 
side world. This committee has had 
invaluable co-operation from the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky and from the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 


Last year the United States Department 
of Agriculture, through Dr. O. E. Baker of 
its Bureau of Agricultural Economics, pre- 
pared for the Breathitt County Planning 
Council a special interpretation of 1930 
Breathitt County census data, This year 
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he has been making available more recent 
data secured in the January 1935 census. 


There have been secured from the school 
boys and girls, 6,106 personal narratives— 
autobiographies and records of the home 
and parents. These records belong pri- 
marily to the teachers, showing the best way 
to help the boys and girls in the schools. In 
the more general aspects of the survey 
they are helping to interpret the general 
county and community conditions, giving 
facts, both those easily obtainable and 


otherwise. These records are kept in files 
at the rural school. 

The recreational needs of the county as 
shown by the survey particularly affected 
the young people out of school. An aid in 
correcting this was a recreational program 
planned through the National Youth 
Administration. 

The county had many big problems but 
the Guidance Institutes have been a 
valuable help in solving some of them and 
meeting some of the needs of the teachers, 


A Curriculum Experiment 


By Crappock H. JAGGERs, 
Superintendent Franklin City Schools, 


AND Mrs. EunIcE MCCLENDON, 
Teacher First Grade 


tion that curriculum revision should 

be made on the basis of experimen- 
tation or on actual try-out procedure in a 
typical classroom situation. It is felt, 
furthermore, that such experimentation 
should be the outgrowth of a definite philos- 
ophy of education. In an article of this 
length it is not possible to set up a system 
of beliefs that would be sufficiently compre- 
hensive to justify any set of aims and 
objectives of education or of how such aims 
and objectives may be achieved. 

May it be said, however, that this 
investigation is based on the idea that 
teachers, supervisors, and others who have 
the authority to say what and how subject 
matter should be presented to children, 
should consider such things as_ pupils’ 
interests, previous experiences, in school 
and out, the demands of a dynamic society, 
and such a development of the whole child 
as will enable him to live happily and 
profitably among his fellows. 

In this experiment subject matter lines 
were broken down and all of the facts or 
so-called tools of knowledge were taught 
incidentally. It was strictly an activity 
coming spontaneously from the children. 
It must not be understood that this activity 
was of the rambling, climbing vine sort of 
an exercise, going nowhere and yet going 
everywhere, turning here and there accord- 


: ie STUDY is based on the assump- 


ing to every whim any child might propose. 
It is believed by the writers that the pupils 
should have much freedom in an activity 
curriculum and yet they believe that the 
teacher should impose constantly upon the 
class the main objective of the activity 
so that they will have one big thing to do 
and that all the subordinate exercises will 
contribute directly to the main objective 
of the activity. 


Tue ACTIVITY 
(HAVING A CrRcUs) 


The week preceding the opening of the 
1935-36 session of the Franklin School a 
circus came to town. Practically all of the 
first-grade children saw the big parade, the 
animals, and many of them saw the ring 
performances. After school began some 
time was spent by the teacher in searching 
for the interests of the pupils and after a 
rather intensive investigation it was clearly 
evident that the children wanted to have a 
circus at school. The pupils were given 
the opportunity to tell what they saw at the 
circus and to make all the plans for the 
things they were to have in their own show. 
These plans developed as the children 
searched animal and circus books, maga- 
zines containing pictures of animals, 
clowns, etc. Many circus stories were 
read from magazines and books. The pre- 
liminary plans for the circus were frequently 
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revised as the children gained more infor- 
mation about animals and other features 
such as the sale stands, side shows, ticket 
offices, reserved seats, costumes, ring- 
master, animal trainers, acrobatic per- 
formers, and street parades. 

The plans being completed the prepara- 
tion for the exhibition may be described 
briefly as follows: 


A. COSTUMES 

1. False faces were designed and made by the 
children. 

2. Circus hats were made of cast-off materials 
such as wrapping paper. They were decorated 
with gaily colored pom-pons. 

3. Suits for clowns were made by converting 
pajamas into conventionally decorated clown suits. 

4, The ring-master wore a borrowed suit con- 
sisting of a tall hat, cut-away coat, long trousers, 
he carried a circus whip. 

5. Other costumes, such as cowboy suits and 
Indian suits, owned by the children, were utilized. 


B. EQUIPMENT 

1. A tent was made by the children and deco- 
rated with brightly colored awnings made of brown 
wrapping paper colored with crayons. The tent 
covering was made of cloth which has been used in 
other school exercises. 

2. Sale stands for popcorn, peanuts, balloons, 
and tickets were constructed by the children out of 
orange boxes and other crating materials secured 
from the groceries and other stores. These sale 
stands were decorated with awnings. Appropriate 
placards for these stands were made or selected 
from magazines by the pupils. 

3. The cages for the animals were constructed 
by the children with the aid of some of the upper 
grade boys. Some of these cages were placed on 
wheels and some were used in the parade. 

4, Stereopticon views of animals, some com- 
mercially prepared, and some made at school, were 
used in the final show. 

5. For the grand parade a band was organized. 
The band equipment consisted of toy musical 
instruments brought from home and of other rhyth- 
mical devices made by the pupils. 


The activity culminated in a complete 
circus performance that to the pupils, at 
least, was realistic. The pupils’ parents 
and the pupils from the second grade were 
invited to the circus. 

The final show consisted of the following 
features: 


1. Parade, led by the band. 


2. Presentation by the ring-master of 
the midgets, clowns, the Indians, tallest 
lady in the world, dancing girls, cowboys, 
acrobats, etc. Each group did a charac- 
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DR. SIGMUND SPAETH, nationally known 
lecturer, will be one of the leading speakers on the 
general and sectional programs of the K. E. A. 





teristic stunt which had been planned and 
practiced. 


3. Tickets, popcorn, and balloons were 
sold by the pupils. 


The educational outcomes are presented 
under the following subject-matter headings: 


1. READING. Co-operative stories about 
the circus were developed in chart form. 
In the development and reading of these 
stories the names, colors, and something of 
the habits of many of the circus animals 
were learned. Many simple stories about 
animals and the circus were read by the 
children from primers and other easy 
reading materials. Directions for work on 
the circus were read from printed charts 
and “manuscript” blackboard writing. 


2. WRITING. The pupils prepared the 
labels for the animal cages and sale stands, 
printed the tickets, printed the advertising 
signs, such as ‘‘Come to the Circus,” ‘See 
the Tall Lady,” wrote invitations (manu- 
script writing) to their parents and to 
second grade pupils, and wrote letters of 
appreciation to those who helped in any 
way with the circus. 
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3. Art. The pupils colored the animals. 
The animals were drawn or cut from card- 
board. Advertising posters were made and 
placed in conspicuous places. Sale stands 
were painted and decorated. Horses were 
designed and made by the children. They 
consisted of paste board heads attached to 
broomsticks. The tickets were decorated 
with original designs. 


4. NuMBER Work. The children were 
introduced to ruler and yardstick. They 
measured materials used in the construction 
of tent, animal cages, sale stands, and 
placards. They were introduced to the 
calendar in order to determine the time for 
the circus—the month, day of week, and 
hour of the day. They found it necessary 
to count the tickets, chairs for the guests, 
and count the money from the sales. They 
also made such comparisons as longer and 
shorter, larger and smaller, big and little, 
more and less. 


5. LANGUAGE. Throughout the making 
of the plans and the construction of the 
properties for the circus, the pupils were 
given opportunities to express orally, yet 
freely, their ideas. Language ability was 
called into play in the planning of the 
program, writing invitations, reception and 
treatment of guests, selling of tickets, 
balloons, etc., and in the descriptions of the 
animals and of circus people. The dramatic 
phase of language work was provided for in 
the general circus program as the various 
groups played their parts. 


6. Music. In addition to the toy band 
the children were taught such songs as 
“The Elephant Trunk,’ ‘The Animal 
Fair,’’ and “Circus Folk.”’ It is felt that 
there was at least a gesture in the direction 
of creative music as the pupils composed 
some of their own music and some of the 
toy band instruments were made or 
modified by the children. 


7. SCIENCE. Much was learned about 
the animals used in the circus. The children 
became more or less familiar with the 
habits and food of the animals, something 
of their original habitats and of their 
economic importance. 


Integrated or woven into this activity 
unit were such important things as working 
together or co-operation, the humane 


treatment of the animals, the rights of 
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other children (each child was allowed to 
make his contribution), courtesy to adults 
and pupils of the other grades, salvaging 
cast-off materials for useful purposes, the 
happiness that comes to children when 
working with others toward a recognizable 
goal, and the opportunity for each child to 
develop or express his particular interest, 


The writers should like to say, in evaluat- 
ing this experiment, that in their opinion 
the children of this first grade section 
have learned more of the so-called tools of 
knowledge than have the children of any 
other first grade section that it has been 
their privilege to observe. 


"THE FORTY-THIRD Annual Conven- 

tion of the Association for Childhood 
Education will be held in New York City, 
April 28 to May 2, 1936. ‘“The Teacher in 
the Community” has been chosen as the 
theme. 


The tentative convention program for 
the general sessions is as follows: 


Tuesday—tThe teacher as a citizen. 


Wednesday—The teacher and community 
agencies. 


Thursday—The teacher and the world 
community. 


Friday—The teacher and community 
leadership. The teacher’s rela- 
tionship to professional organi- 
zations. 


There will be study classes and discus- 
sion groups with outstanding leaders. 
Special features will be committee discus- 
sion luncheons open to visitors; directed 
school visiting in and about New York; 
field trips to interesting places; childhood 
education luncheon, annual banquet, and 
unusual exhibits. 


Headquarters will be in the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, and the railroad will issue a certifi- 
cate allowing special rates of one and 
one-third fare. 


Whether your specific interest is in the 
nursery school, the kindergarten, the 
primary grades, or education for handi- 
capped or exceptionally gifted children, 
you will have opportunities to observe 
these and many other educational activities. 


K. E. A. Convention April 15°18 
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The Parent-Teacher Movement 
as Interpreted by the National 
Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 


By Mrs. B. W. WHITAKER, 


President Kentucky Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 


HEN the Parent-Teacher movement 

was first established as a definite 
organization of mothers interested in the 
welfare of all the children of all the nation, 
the idea was not a new one at all. Nearly 
four hundred years ago, Richard Mulcaster, 
headmaster in a school in London, wrote 
that “parents and teachers should be 
linked together in amity and conference 
for the good of their common charge.”’ 
Small isolated groups were functioning as 
School Improvement Leagues, Co-operative 
Associations, and such like organizations at 
the time of the birth of the National Con- 
gress Of Parents and Teachers in 1897. 
These groups were working without a 
definite objective, without a common 
purpose and were only effective as a means 
of supplementing public funds for school 
purposes. Then this great idea, that 
parents and teachers working together for 
children’s good, was a folk movement with 
possibilities of revolutionizing the social 
life of the nation, was born, and plans for a 
perfected organization to carry out such 
high purposes were started. 


This organization has had a phenomenal 
growth during the past forty years. The 
idea of organized co-operation of this type 
has found concrete expression to some 
degree and in some form in practically 
every civilized nation in the world. It is a 
folk movement springing from the needs 
and desires of the people themselves for 
better conditions for their children and for 
all children. This movement brings into 
constructive co-operative relationship the 
two institutions which are the chief 
foundations of organized society—the 
home and the school—and through this 
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combination enlists the interest of all adult 
citizens in the improvement of the com- 
munity itself as well as the homes and 
schools of that community. 


It is of supreme importance in the sound 
development of this parent-teacher move- 
ment that all teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators of education have a sympa- 
thetic understanding of its basic meaning. 
Fundamental to its development is the need 
for its evaluation (1) on its merits as a 
movement in education, (2) on its objects, 
ideals, programs, and principles, and (3) on 
its potentialities not yet realized. 


Too often educators have judged the 
merits of the parent-teacher organization 
by the ineffectiveness and the mistakes of 
the local association—by its violations of 
principles and goals and by the lack of 
tangible results in advancing child welfare 
in that particular community. While there 
are about 21,000 local units of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers there are 
a large number of local groups organized 
in the schools and using the name Parent- 
Teacher Association which are not con- 
nected with the National Congress. These 
groups functioning separately may be 
highly successful in a community but too 
often they violate the principles and 
policies which have been worked out by the 
National Congress through its long experi- 
ence and the result is that the desirability 
of a Parent-Teacher Association is judged 
by the teachers on the basis of these 
violations. The successful isolated organi- 
zation often leads both its teacher and 
parent members to conclude that the ac- 
complishment of purposes in the local com- 
munity is evidence that they do not need 
to be connected with the State and national 
organization. 

The parent-teacher movement is a move- 
ment in education. It represents the 
organization of combined forces of educa- 
tion in which parents, teachers, and all adult 
citizens may work together to develop for 
the child and for the adult an adequate 
program of education in the nation. With 
an ever enlarging conception of effective 
education in the field of adult education as 
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well as in the formal schooling for the child 
an organized channel must be found 
through which to reach, interest, and con- 
vince the masses. The National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers is such a channel. 
An educator has said “‘the dissemination of 
opinion is as essential to progress as is the 
work of the scientist. Unless there is 
contact between the frontiers of the best 
recorded opinion and the masses, Democ- 
racy is doomed.”’ Only through a nation- 
wide organization can there be developed 
wide-spread understanding and support of 
education and appropriate participation by 
parents and citizens in the educational 
process itself. 


The program of service of the parent- 
teacher movement, as interpreted by the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
is determined by the objects as stated in 
their by-laws. These purposes declare 
that the child is the center of interest—the 
whole child in his total environment with- 
out limitation as to his race, color, or creed 
or the social educational or financial status 
of his family. Leaders in the work are con- 
stantly seeking to interpret the varied scope 
of children’s interest in terms of a practical 
working program, adapted to meet specific 
needs and to insure sound and stable prog- 
ress. Unity of purpose and common 
agreement along main lines of activities are 
essential for progress and growth toward a 
higher type of citizen. This unity can only 
be assured when local groups are allied 
with a nation-wide organization. 


The potentialities of this movement 
have never been fully realized. With every 
schoolhouse in the nation a possible nucleus 
for a local organization, with this organiza- 
tion developed and directed by a unified 
program of service, its possibilities for 
raising the standards of citizenship are 
unlimited. The organization’s effectiveness 
and growth in Kentucky are dependent to 
a large degree on the understanding of its 
basic philosophy by the educators in our 
State. To this end, we urge each teacher 
to consider the significance of the parent- 
teacher movement in its relation to his own 
school—to study sympathetically the ideals, 
aims, purposes, and policies of the State 
and National Organization. Until every 
agency that influences the development of 
the citizenship of the State is in agreement 
and understanding as to the needs and 
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correct procedures for that development no 
great progress can be expected. Let us all 
join together for the good of our “common 
charge.” 


Book Reviews 


THE A CAPPELLA PRIMER, by Lewis Henry 
Horton. Publisher: The Willis Music 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Price $0.75, 


An event of importance in the school 
music world, and which should be of 
particular importance to most Kentucky 
music supervisors, is the publication of a 
new work for the beginning a cappella 
chorus, “The A Cappella Primer,” by Lewis 
Henry Horton. 


Recognizing the value of, and the 
increasing interest in, unaccompanied 
choral work in high schools, and the handi- 
caps preventing such activity in the average 
high school, the author has conceived his 
work as a truly elementary introduction to 
unaccompanied singing. And inthis 
writer’s opinion he has hit the bull’s-eye 
squarely. Now we do have material, 
appealing to the student and stimulating 
to the teacher, certainly not too difficult 
for the average high school chorus, and of 
unimpeachable musical quality. The book 
would readily lend itself for use in a junior 
high school where there is a fair music 
background, and it could conceivably be 
used with a college group who were just 
beginning their choral experience. 


The chief merits of the work, as I have 
indicated, are its lack of difficulty, and its 
good music. The first songs, in canon and 
in two-part harmony, provide four parts in 
the closing cadence. The degree of diffi- 
culty of the songs, slowly progressive, leads 
to some fine four-part arrangements. 

All of the arrangements are original, and 
evidence a very careful attention to the 
requirements of the young singer, as well 
as an ingenious adaptation to genuine 
acappella style. There is complete variety 
in mood, ranging from the high, rollicking 
good humor of the first canon, to the 
delicately and quietly beautiful ‘‘Bende- 
meer’s Stream.” 

Definite and concise teaching notes for 
each composition add measurably to the 
value of the book for the choral conductor. 


JAmEs E. VAN PEURSUM. 
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Teacher Training in Summer Sessions 


By RICHARD E. JAGGERS 
Department of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky 


tucky asking for information concerning 

the teacher-training program for the 
summer of 1935. Each college was asked 
to report the information for the first term 
and second term separately. Seventeen 
colleges reported for the first term and six 
reported for the second term. This sum- 
mary deals only with the report for the first 
term and is based upon reports from eight 
four-year state, private, and municipal 
colleges for white persons, eight junior 
colleges for white persons, and one college 
for Negroes. 


J tacky as was sent to colleges in Ken- 


COLLEGE ENROLLMENT. Each college 
was asked to give its enrollment for the first 
summer term and the number enrolled who 
were trying to meet certification require- 
ments. <A total of 3,922 were enrolled in 
the seventeen colleges, 2,207 of whom were 
working on requirements for teachers. The 
number interested in training courses for 
teachers constituted approximately fifty- 
six per cent of the total enrollment. 


SUPERVISED STUDENT TEACHING. There 
were 178 persons enrolled for supervised 
student teaching in secondary training 
schools during the first term and 461 en- 
rolled in the elementary training schools. 
Another 284 applied for student teaching 
privileges, but were refused permission to 
teach, due to lack of adequate facilities. 
Approximately seventy-two per cent of 
those who did supervised teaching during 
the first summer term took the work in the 
elementary grades. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS. There were nineteen 
separate training schools used for super- 
vised student teaching during the first 
summer term of 1935 in the seventeen 
colleges. Seven of these were rural elemen- 
tary schools. The enrollment in the nineteen 
schools was 2,384. The elementary train- 
ing schools enrolled 1,372 and the secondary 
schools 1,062. 


PuPIL-STUDENT TEACHER RaTIo. How 
many pupils were enrolled in the training 


schools for each person doing supervised 
student teaching? Inthesecondary grades 
of the training schools, there were six pupils 
per student teacher, while in the elemen- 
tary grades there were less than three 
pupils for each student teacher. In some 
instances, there were fewer than two pupils 
enrolled for each student teacher. 


NEED FOR STUDY OF SUMMER SESSION. 
The teacher-training program has reached 
that stage in Kentucky when procedures 
may be evaluated. Many questions need 
to be answered concerning the effectiveness 
of certain phases of summer school work. 
Some of these questions are: Are colleges 
able to provide typical groups of pupils for 
student teaching during the summer? Are 
typical groups of children available for 
observation purposes during the summer 
sessions? How soon should supervised 
student teaching during the summer 
sessions be abandoned and the training 
school used for demonstration and obser- 
vation? 

These are questions whose answers are 
needed in planning the program of the 
future. 


World Goodwill Day 


By J. W. CRABTREE 


"THE ONLY way we can reach all teachers 
in the State with information on World 
Goodwill Day is through the kindness of 
this JouRNAL. As you know, we hope that 
every teacher and school in every com- 
munity will have appropriate exercises on 
World Goodwill Day, May 18th. Schools 
closing before that date will have earlier 
programs. Should teachers or schools need 
help on their program, we recommend they 
send us fifteen cents in stamps for our 
“Goodwill Booklet’”’ of suggestions, plays, 
and pageants. 

In order to attach greater importance to 
the movement we are giving the Goodwill 
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Wm. Harris 
.»-«&, O. Price 

. Beckham Combs 
R. N. Beauchamp 
....J. O. Webster 


GALLATIN 


KNOTT.. 


....L. H. Robinson 
ARTEMUS.... Jakie Howard 
BARDSTOWN.................. W. F. Hibbs 
OO eee Paul B. Boyd 
Le J. Carson Gary 
LO OS eee eee rr L. H. Lutes 
HARRODSBURG W. W. Ensminger 
HIKEs, BUECHEL Julia Trigg Stewart 
J ONC eae eee C. H. Purdom 


ALBANY 





March Honor Rall 


THE FOLLOWING COUNTY AND INDEPENDENT DISTRICT SCHOOLS 
HAVE REMITTED MEMBERSHIP DUES ON ONE HUNDRED PER 
CENT BASIS FOR THE DISTRICT AND STATE ASSOCIATION 
SINCE PUBLICATION OF THE FEBRUARY JOURNAL 


COUNTIES AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


Ww. G. A. Honor Rall for Kentucky 


CITIES 


ASHLAND 
ELIZABETHTOWN 
MAYSVILLE 
OWENSBORO 
PARIS 


Ow RW weds a hess as otc a Luther F. Morgan 
James M. Holt 

.F. W. Hood 

Claude Hightower 

RAW. oct eens Suncom Ira Bell 


LAWRENCEBURG Chas. O. Ryan 
MORELAND 

Mit. VRRNON.. 252 565..-.4 W. R. Champion 
PuLASKI Corbin J. Acton 
SEBREE J. Darrell Timmons 
SPRINGFIELD Bennett R. Lewis 
SUN C1 a re ee eee meee J. T. Embry 











Award which is printed on a fine quality of 
paper, eight by ten inches, in decorative 
letters and in two colors, ready for the 
bulletin board or for a place on the wall. It 
is a beautiful award. As soon as the 
teacher has decided to have a program, 
write and let us know so that we can send 
it to be on display on May 18th or before 
that date. Send twenty cents to help 
defray the expenses of printing and mailing. 
Give name of teacher, and grade or school. 


Let everyone who reads this notice, 
take a personal interest in inspiring all 
teachers to observe World Goodwill Day 
with a program, play, or pageant. We are 
promoting this plan in each of the leading 
nations. What other movement counts 
for so much towards a better understanding 
between nations than just this Goodwill 
movement in the schools? Write J. W. 
Crabtree, World Federation, 1201 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D.C 


K. E. A. CONVENTION, APRIL 15-18 
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Tilld fd ALASKA 


WHERE YOU CRUISE A 


Lane of Nuatucal Cflocies 


ET’S open the book to adventure—step up the gang- 








plank and sail away on those smooth winding seas to 
one of the most fascinating and magical of world 
vacationlands. 

On a comfortable Alaska Line steamer you'll be amazed 
when you find yourself gliding along on calm seas in a 
land where a mild and invigorating climate seems espe- 
cially ordered for vacation-time pleasures. You're sure to 
Jose your heart to Alaska, as you cruise between snow- 
capped mountain ranges—sail among gem-like islands— 
come face to face with great blue glaciers that roar like 
angry thunder—explore Prince William Sound’s deep- 
walled fjords—travel Uncle Sam’s northernmost railway 
to our northernmost national park to see Mt. McKinley, 
highest of North America’s majestic mountains— wander 
streets of interesting towns where gold-frenzied people 
once trod, where Russian nobility once ruled and where 
you gaze inquisitively at grotesque totems. 

Then there are such happy, romantic days and nights 
on friendly decks, meeting new people, doing new things 
—all in Alaska, “up-under” the Midnight Sun. And Nature 
planned well, too, for she placed Alaska so close by that 
an Alaska vacation requires only regular vacation time 
and a surprisingly modest budget. Summer sailings two 
and three times weekly from Seattle. Fares include berth 
and meals aboard ship. Anytime from May to September 
is the right time to go. And as a hunch—why not pick-up, 
pack-up and plan to visit Alaska following the N.E.A. 
Convention in Portland. 


The Robert Dollar Co. 
American Mail Line 
General Agents 





~ 
Ao* sr curr, 
“np TRIP” 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Room 690—Pier Two—Seattle, Washington 


See your Travel Agent and mail this coupon to The Alaska Line 
for interesting Alaska vacation literature. 


Send FREE Alaska vacation literature to: 


Name 





Address 





City State 


Check here [] for one of The Alaska Line’s good-natured Alaska maps. 
Free to teachers. 
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THOMAS TOURS 


Private—Small Groups—Educational—Joyful 


E U a 0 D Motor or Train—Finest Ships and 
Hotels—Ali Expenses—42 to 61 days. 
8 to 14 Countries—$450 to $797—Tourist and Cabin. 


AM ERI CA California, Canadian Rockies, Zion 


Park, Yellowstone Grand Canyon, 
Panama Canal, Air-conditioned woe oe to $391. 
oy RMUDA _12 days. NIAGARA FALLS-CANADA 
$175. New England—Canada by ealaued $148. Write 
ROY Z. THOMAS, Ph. D., Rock Hill, South Carolina. 











TEACHERS WANTED 


A limited number of Superintendents, Principals, and 
teachers having the use of a car can earn from $240 
up for eight weeks work during summer vacation. 
For particulars write Department 701, 3301 Arthing- 
ton Street, Chicago, III. 











4 Supreme 
= (uthority 
The NEW 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


New from cover to cover. Backed by a century of 
leadership. William Allan Neilson, President of 
Smith College, Editor in Chief, heads the most 
authoritative staff of editors ever organized. Con- 
tains 600,000 entries—the greatest amount of in- 
formation ever put into one volume— 122,000 
more entries than any other dictionary. 12; 000 
terms illustrated. agnificent plates in color 
and half tone. Thousands of encyclopedic ar- 
ticles —3,350 pages. Write for free, illustrated 
pamphlet containing specimen pages, color 
plates, and full information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY second Edition 
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Teacher Training 
(Continued from page 13) 


now owned a car. They met me at the 
train. On the edge of the town, on the way 
to our home in the country, I said “‘let me 
drive this thing.’”” My first lesson was a 
six-mile drive, and most of the trip was over 
a muddy, country road. Yes, I could 
drive a car the first time I attempted it. | 
had seen it done many, many times. 


I can teach, too. There are those who 
say I could do a fairly good job teaching 
the first year I taught. It was my Privilege, 
early in life, to see a few real teachers in 
action. Their methods were good then; 
those same methods succeeded when I 
attempted to use them; they work in our 
own school when I see them applied today, 

It seems to me that we do not strain a 
point when we say that “good teaching 
like character, is caught, not taught.” | 
have heard our Tilghman football coach 
say many times in the past fourteen years, 
“oh, if we were only close to a big univer- 
‘sity where my boys could see some real 
football played.” Merely a_ practical 
statement of a truth that we all accept, 
that is, ‘‘we need a good model if we are to 
turn out a really high-class performance.” 
I have often learned more about good 
teaching from an hour’s stay in the class- 
room watching a real teacher teach boys 
and girls, than I have learned in a three- 
hour course in the theory of educational 
method under the droning voice of a univer- 
sity professor who had some college boy 
grade my paper and give me a mark and 
graduate credit. 

The college professor can become so 
engrossed in his subject as to forget that 
in teaching teacher-training courses his 
task is to help in making real teachers of 
the young men and young women who 
come under his instruction. They must 
be taught what to teach and how to teach 
it. There is not necessarily a finely drawn 
line between knowledge and the ability to 
impart it. Long ago in the schoolroom the 
teacher heard the pupil say, “I know it but 
I just can’t tell it.” The excuse of the 
unprepared remains unchanged today. And 
a zero goes down in the daily grade book 
just as it did when you and I sat in the 
pupil’s desk and made the age-old excuse. 
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Clear thinking makes for clear statement. 
Halfway knowledge is almost the same as 
no knowledge. ‘‘Muddling through” is 
truly characteristic of much of our so-called 
thinking and doing today. May I suggest 
to you that the instructor in teacher- 
training courses often fails to sel! his goods. 
In the School Review for December, Profes- 
sor Briggs of Columbia University describes 
asurvey recently made under his direction. 
The study was made to determine ‘The 
Practices of Best High School Teachers.” 
It reported the observations made in 
one hundred and four classrooms in twenty- 
one high schools in New York City and 
eleven suburban cities. Doctor Briggs says 
the practices reported are those of the 
teachers in the metropolitan area “who are 
considered by their principalsfas their best 
teachers.” 


After reporting and discussing these 
practices, the author concludes: “The 
evidence does not show that the teaching 
exemplified to any considerable degree the 
theories which all the trained teachers have 
had presented to them in professional 
courses. There can be no question but 
that these teachers are, by and large, 
superior to the general average even in 
their own large urban schools, all of which 
require professional training and _ select 
their teachers, who are attractedMby 
superior salaries, with great care. Why 
then is the teaching not more in accord with 
generally approved theory? It can hardly 
be argued that the theory is all wrong.”” He 
then asks this question: ‘‘Arejthe teachers 
not sufficiently convinced of the theories’ 
soundness to take the trouble to break from 
the traditional procedures?”’ 


Even the embryo salesman knows that 
in order to induce the customer to buy and 
use his product, he must first convince him 
of its value. My experience leads me to 
believe that one of the real reasons for the 
failure of high school teachers even to 
attempt to put into practice the theories 
that they hear advocated in education 
courses is that they are not sold on the 
theories. 


_ Rockne once said to his football players 
in their training sessions, ‘‘concentrate on 
your weaknesses. Your strong points will 
take care of themselves.” Perhaps that is 
advice which we would all do well to heed. 
I recently asked a group of unusually well- 


THANKS, HARRY 
—WHY YES I'D 


HELLO, MARY! MY 
BUT YOU'RE 
LOOKING PRETTY 
THESE DAYS 


Getting Bills Off Your Mind 
Is A Grand Beauty Treatment 


“‘T certainly feel 10 years younger, with all those 
nagging bills paid, and I guess I must look it, 
too, because I’ve had many more ‘dates’ this. 
winter than I had last year when I was so wor- 
ried,”’ says the young teacher. And there are 
hundreds of school teachers who could tell you 
that getting money worries off their minds by 
the ‘“‘Household Plan for Schoolteachers” 
proved to be a grand “‘beauty treatment.” 

There’s nothing like paying off old bills and 
getting a fresh start, for improving one’s spirits 
and appearance. A teacher can borrow by mail 
in complete confidence—use this coupon. No 
inquiry will be made of friends, relatives or 
school superiors. Or, call or phone our nearest 
office—TODAY! 


HOUSEHOLD <ovror 


CORPORATION 
INCORPORATED 


Locally Managed Household Offices in the 3 Cities Listed Below 


LOUISVILLE 
3rd F1., Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Phone Jackson 4291 


EVANSVILLE 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
3rd Floor, Central Union Bank Bldg. Phone 5161 


CINCINNATI 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
14th Floor Carew Tower. Phone Main 1585 


FREE—Booklet and Application Blank 


Send today for free copy of ‘‘The Household Plan for Teachers,’ 

specimen application blank and otherinformation. Mailcoupon NOW! 

ee es ee, Gee ee eR em 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

(Mail to nearest HOUSEHOLD office) 

Please mail me, free of charge, your brochure 
“The Household Pian for Schoolteachers’’ 
and specimen application blank. I understand 
that this places me under no obligation to 
negotiate a loan. 
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trained high school teachers to point out 
the strong points and the weak points in 
teacher-training courses they have had. 
Time will allow me only to mention the 
point of view expressed. It was very 
clearly shown that these teachers were not 
sold on the education courses they had 
taken. One indicated some bitterness by 
quoting Bernard Shaw when he says: 
“Those who can, do—those who can’t, try 
to teach others how.”” Clearly her teacher- 
training experiences have not been happy 
ones. And mind you, these teachers were 
trained in such institutions as Columbia, 
Chicago, University of California, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, University of Missouri, 
Peabody, University of Kentucky, and our 
own Teachers College. 


About all that a teacher can ever give is 
herself—her personality. We can’t give 
what we do not ourselves possess. A 
great teacher is needed if we are to have a 
great school. I once had a great teacher. 
He was born, not made. I had some great 
teachers before I went to college; I had 
some great teachers after I arrived there. 
Go back today, pick out the one or two 
or three or four really great souls that 
it has been your good fortune to know in 
the relationship of pupil and teacher. Why 
were they great? My great teachers 
loved children, and they loved the art and 
practice of teaching. My great teachers 
have been men and women of outstanding 
personalities, of great strength of character. 
My great teachers have been persons of 
tact and judgment, possessing a keen 
sense of humor. They were sincere. They 
were honestly and deeply interested in my 
welfare. They taught me by precept, but 
the more fundamental, the more permanent 
things of life they taught me by their own 
shining examples. 

What, then, is our problem? In part, 
at least, it is this: To see to it that 
teacher-training curricula are carefully 
planned; to select only the best to take the 
training; to place real instructors in our 


TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


6635 Delmar, St. Louis, Mo. 


PROFESSIONAL ADVANCEMENT obtained for Teachers. 
Enroll Now. Fee reduced to only $1.00. Field Secreta- 
ries work personally on vacancies in your behalf. 

















teacher-training institutions; to provide th 
best demonstration and practice teachin 
facilities; and then, by some “hook oy 
crook,” to place these carefully selected 
and well-trained teachers in the school. 
rooms of our State. This is a task anda 
challenge for us all. 


Arts Convention to Be Held 
in Nashville 


EACHERS of the arts—Fine arts, 
Industrial arts, Vocational, and House. 
hold arts will meet in joint conven. 

tion on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, April 1 to 4, 1936. This con. 
vention will be unique in that it brings 
together for the first time southern teachers 
in these allied fields. Of equal interest and 
importance is the fact that it will be a joint 
convention of the small, young, but highly 
enthusiastic Southeastern Arts Associa- 
tion and the older, larger, more experienced 
Western Arts Association. 

George Sheldon Dutch, professor of Fine 
Arts, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
is largely responsible for the conception 
and accomplishment of this unusual idea. 
He has served, in the past, as president of 
both groups—an outstanding honor—and 
is acting this year as general chairman of the 
joint convention. 

L. L. Gore, professor of Industrial Arts 
at George Peabody College for Teachers, 
has been instrumental also in bringing the 
two groups together in order to organize the 
departments of Industrial Arts and House- 
hold Arts in the Southeastern Arts Associ- 
ation. 

Western Arts Association, which was 
organized in 1894, has met in various 
north-central and mid-western cities during 
its forty-odd years of activity. 

Southeastern Arts Association is five 
years old. It was organized in 1931 under 
the leadership of Mr. E. E. Lowry, who at 
that time, was Supervisor of Art in the 
public schools of Winston-Salem, N. C. 

This will be the largest gathering of its 
kind ever held in the United States and the 
outstanding opportunity of this generation 
to hear and meet the nation’s foremost 
authorities in the fields of the arts. 

The program offered by this joint con- 
vention will be of interest and value to all 
teachers. 
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“SEE ALL THE WORLD 


Right Here in America!” 


Send for this fascinating free map 
that shows how it can be done 


Something brand new—original—different! An attractive wall map in full 
colors, showing how natural wonders, industries, crops and people of a// 
the world can be found right here within the borders of our own country. 


It is FREE to teachers, with the compliments of the Greyhound Lines. Thou- 
sands of schools are now using this attractive Comparison Map to put life in 
geography lessons .. . interesting for adults, too. We’re giving it to 
teachers because all the places and things pictured can be reached directly 
and at lowest cost by Greyhound Lines. If it suggests a trip to you or your 
friends, we'll be amply repaid. 


GREYHOUND - 


MhvesA_ 


A 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR COLORFUL FREE COMPARISON MAP 


Mail this coupon to GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, 801 N. Limestone,'Lexington, Ky., 
for full-color illustrated Comparison Map. If you would like rates and information on any 
trip, please jot down the place you would like to visit, on the margin below. 





Name 


Addres 





“GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH” 
scheduled for this year 


Every Greyhound terminal is the 
‘Main Entrance” for a magnifi- 
cent 3-ring performance lasting 
all summer... starring the 
TEXAS CENTENNIAL at 
Dallas, the SAN DIEGO EXPO. 
SITION in California, and the 
GREAT LAKES EXPOSITION 
at Cleveland. A single Grey- 
hound ticket will take you to 
any one of them—or all three. 
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When you and your friends require hotel accommo- 
dations in Louisville, please remember that it is our 
pleasure to be genuinely ‘‘at your service.” 


Harotp E. Harter, Manager 


Brown flote! 


KENTUCKY 
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in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND Bacon—Mr. Norman D. Harkness, 
Lexington, Ky., P.O. Box 1012. 
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Owensboro, Kentucky. 
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THE MIMEOGRAPH 


A Necessity for Every School 
Send for Catalogue 
OFFICE hg et at Cco., Ino. 
CLARENCE R. SMITH & CO., ‘Inc. 
117-123 S. Fourth marest Louisville, Ky. 
MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 
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MOREHEAD FOR SPRING TESTING 
STATE TEACHERS New Stanford 
COLLEGE Achievement Test 


Standard Graduation 
Examination 


NINE-WEEK TERM 
March 30...May 29 


NECESSARY EXPENSES 
APPROXIMATELY $80 


World Book Company 
126 Prairie \wenue, Chicago 


For further information write 


H. A. BABB, President Represente 
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PLAY EDUCATES and develops 

children. Even the wholesome enjoy- 

' ment of chewing gum has its benefits. 

Daily, especially after mea!s, chewing 

gum is good for the teeth. Four factors 

towards GOOD TEETH are: Right 

Food, Personal Care, Bentist’s Care 

%, and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. There 
sm iS a reason, a time and place for 

mpartial investiga Chewing Gum. 


is of our advertising 





day, manufacturers call upon great U: 
ons of their products. Results of such research forn 
NATIONAL ASSUCIUATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURER 





Liorary, 

Berea College, 
Berea, Ky. 
= KY SCHOOL JOURNAL 














ADVENTURES ADVENTURES ADVENTURES ‘ 
IN Pata as IN LANGUAGE IN Fla ¥ 


anise seatina IN LANGUAGE 


By BURLESON \SI ind McCCorRKLI 
t | 


ADVENTURES _ 
iN LANGUAGE | 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicas Atlanta Dallas San Francis 
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